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Che Outlook. 


The most significant political event of the week 
is the fact that the Republicans of the House of 
Representatives made common cause against the 
introduction of the Springer anti-third term resolu- 
tions, and succeeded by a species of filibustering 
in preventing their introduction. In 1875 the 
House adopted by an almost unanimous vote a 
resolution against a third term; and this resolu- 
tion was substantially indorsed by the Republican 
conventions of Pennsylvania, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New York and Massachusetts. The reason of this 
general unanimity was two fold; there was a real 
scare on the subject of imperialism, and the Re- 
publicans were inclined to bend before the storm 
without stopping to consider whether they were 
running away from a spook or from a lion; and 
in the second place Mr. Conkling, Mr. Blaine, Mr. 
Cameron, and Gen. Bristow, and their friends, 
were all campaigning for the Presidency and were 
not unwilling to make common cause against a 
third-term in order to secure an open field. This 
is now changed. Of this quartette Gen. Bristow 
is out of the race; Messrs. Conkling and Cameron 
are united in a campaign for Gen. Grant; and Mr. 
Blaine is thus left the only candidate in favor of 
rotation in office—and it is barely possible that 
even he will not be averse to a third term if he 
should be elected to a first term. The popular 
scare has also abated: the absurd fear of imperial- 
ism is confined to a small section of the Germans 
who have not been in this country long enough 
to recover from their dread of Bismarck; and 
outside of political circles there is a growing con- 
viction that it is wiser for us to be guarding 
ourselves ‘irom the rea] and present dangers of 
mobocracy than from the imaginary dangers of 
imperialism, which our revolutionary fathers, 














hardly emancipated from foreign yoke and not 





emancipated from the fear of it, dreaded for us. 
As a consequence, when Mr. Springer got ready 
last Monday to introduce his anti-third term reso- 
lutions in the House which four years ago passed 
them with little hesitation he found the whole 
Republican side of the House determined against 
their introduction; and the opposition was so 
united that the resolutions were thrown over 
for a month, and are not likely to get before the 
House at all. This, as an indication of the 
change of public sentiment, is worth a hundred 
reported adhesions to the anti-third termers 
from men who accepted a nomination under in- 
structions to vote for Grant and now propose to 
retain the position and repudiate the instructions. 
It is not an indication that Gen. Grant will be 
nominated at Chicago; but it is a decided indi- 
cation thatif he is nominated the anti-third term 
cry will not operate against him in the election. 


The Democratic Congress has again brought 
before the country the issue brought before it last 
year by the extra session; it has passed a bill to 
provide for certain deficiencies in the last year’s 
appropriation bill with a rider attached wmateri- 
ally changing the election laws by limiting the 
power of United States Marshals in supervision 
of the polls. President Hayes has met the issue 
in his usual manly fashion, in a veto message in 
which he succeeds in saying a great deal in a very 
few words. He declines to discuss the merits of 
the proposed changes in the election laws and 
puts his objection solely on the ground that the 
attaching of riders to appropriation bills is per- 
nicious; it opens the door to hasty and ill-advised 
legislation; it trenches upon the independence 
and constitutional powers of the Executive; it 
derives no just sanction from the fact that it has 
been practiced by both parties in late years; the 
famous ‘‘ traditions of the fathers” are opposed 
to it, for the practice was unknown in the first 
forty years of our national life; and, what is more 
important in our judgment, the sober second 
thought of the present generation is opposed to 
it—more than half of the States having intro- 
duced into their constitutions provisions to pre- 
vent such a practice in the State Legislatures. 
President Hayes is entitled to the support of men 
of all parties who desire to preserve the balance 
of the three departments of the Government, in 
the quiet stand he has taken on this matter; one 
in which no great political capital is to be made 
either for himself or for his party. 


The proceedings of our New York Legislature in 
the matter of the bill imposing a tax on foreign 
banking capital, to which we referred last week, 
curiously illustrate the, haste with {which impor- 
tant legislation is often driven through that 
body without either consideration or knowledge. 
If the Committee are not misreported they re- 
fused the bankers of New York a heuring on the 
bill while it was still before them; but it had 
hardly passed the Senate before they began to 
consider the propriety of recalling it from the 
Governor’s hands. Before they could make up 
their minds on the subject he had returned it, 
without waiting for their decision, with a veto. 
It is certain that the bill would not have done 
what the foolish promoters of it imagined: re- 
duced other people’s taxation by putting the tax on 
foreign banks; and it would have done what they 
did not once consider: given a banking monopoly 
to domestic capitalists, and so increased the price 
of money to every man in the State who wanted to 
borrow. The Governor deserves the thanks of the 
State for his prompt interference; and the thteat 
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to pass the bill over his veto is the merest idle 
vaporing. 


The rural voters of this State ought to under- 
stend that the people of the city of New York 
desire nothing so much as to have that privilege 
of self-government which is accorded to every 
American community except to those who reside 
in the District of Columbia and those who reside 
on Manhattan Island. The present attempt to 
transfer the appointing power in this city from the 
Mayor to a board of three is nominally made in 
the interest of safe government; the argument by 
which it is being pushed through the Republican 
Legislature is that it will give the Republicans 
in the city a representation in the city government. 
But it really aims to give the city offices to Re- 
publican politicians who will serve the city no 
better than it is served now—and that is saying a 
great deal for their incapacity—and will furnish a 
corruption fund out of their salaries for the next 
presidential election. Such a charter will saddle 
the Republican party with the responsibility for 
the worst governed city in the Union, without 
really giving it the power to improve the govern- 
ment. 


**Crowner’s Quest law” has been subjected to 
so much and so deserved odium that it is refresh- 
ing to be permitted to note one case of an evident- 
ly thorough investigation and a fearless verdict. 
The jury in the case of the fall of the wall 
of Gilmore’s Garden, after a protracted inquiry 
and a thorough examination of all the witnesses 
who could throw any light on the case, attribute 
the fall to the faulty construction of the building; 
censure the Harlem Railroad Company for em- 
ploying to supervise its construction a civil en 
gineer who was not an architect, and the Build- 
ing Department for allowing the additions to 
be made to it in a manner contrary to law; and 
they recommend that the building be taken down 
as one that is dangerous and unfitted for the pur- 
pose of public assemblies. The evidence in the 
case showed that some builders and carpenters in 
this city and at least one contractor of considera- 
ble reputation are not only entirely unacquainted 
with the building law but utterly oblivious of the 
fact that there is any law; and it pointed very 
strongly to a suspicion that a disregard of the law 
was winked at by the Department. The verdict in 
this case is important, because it clearly indicates 
that the Department, as it has been adminis- 
tered, affords no assurance of safety in public 
buildings in the city. 








The English people are astounded, as well they 
may be, by the deficit which has come to light in 
the Indian budget, the expenses of the Afghan- 
istan campaign having already exceeded the esti- 
mates upwards of twenty millions of> dollars. 
Several attempts are made to explain this defi- 
ciency, such as that it became necessary to pur- 
chase instead of hiring transportation, supplies 
and wages increased beyond all calculation, 
greater supplies were required than had been an- 
ticipated, and the war was prolonged beyond all 
anticipation. But the deficit is so great that it 
has given rise to the not unnatural suspicion that 
the estimates were purposely made low in order 
not to shock the English people on the eve of a 
political campaign; and even the most determined 
Conservative organs make little or no attempt to 
defend the Conservative government for a blun- 
der so great as to be wholly indefensible. It 
seems probable that the new administration will 
make an endeavor to carry out the Berlin Treaty 
in good faith but that it will not hesitate to 
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coerce the Turk for that purpose; and will en- 
deavor to secure the co-operation of other Euro- 
pean powers in giving self-government to the 
Christian Turkish Provinces and in securing a 
just and equable administration of government in 
Turkey proper. The appointment of Mr. Goschen 
as Envoy to Turkey signalizes a new diplomatic 
departure in dealing with that country. 


English reform in Turkey ought to receive an 
impulse from a recent event in Macedcpnia. Col- 
onel Synge, a connection of the English Embassy 
to the Turkish Government, who had gone into 
Macedonia to distribute funds for the relief of 
Turkish refugees, was captured by Greek brigands 
who infest that part of the country, and, after 
some chaffering with the English Embassy and a 
little pretense of a military expedition against the 
brigands, which came to nothing, was ransomed 
for fifty thousand dollars. This method of re- 
forming European Turkey it is expected that the 
Gladstone Government will abandon. This whole 
region is given over to robbery, murder and brig- 
andage; reforms are unthought of, and there is 
rarely any punishment forcrime. The only hope- 
ful indication within the country lies in the fact 
that the Christians are gradually purchasing 
real estate of the Turks, which has hitherto not 
been allowed. They are still, however, shut out 
of the army, out of the courts as officers, and even 
their testimony as against Turks is rejected. 


Republican France sustains the Government in 
its avowed purpose to execute the laws against the 
unauthorized bodies by a vote of 362 to 137. A 
considerable number of the Bonapartists are re- 
ported to have forsaken the lead of Jerome Bona- 
parte in his adhesion to the Republican policy, 
which he has shown to have been also the policy 
of the First Empire. In Germany the results of the 
negotiations between Bismarck and the Pope are 
seen in the fact that the Roman Catholic deputies 
give a nearly unanimous support to the former’s 
anti-socialist laws; their continuance has been 
overwhelmingly voted by the Reichstag. 


The centennial celebration of Robert Raikes’s 
work, who has the credit of being the founder of 
the Sunday-school and who did give to it a great 
impulse, is an occasion not only for a profituble 
review of the progress of the past hundred years, 
of which Sunday-school orators may be expected 
to give us a surfeit, but also for a calm considera- 
tion of what we can do to make the next hundred 
years worthy of those which have just passed. 
During the last century Sunday-school literature 
has come into existenee, and with it a class of cir- 
culating libraries that, at least in this country, 
reach a much larger number of readers than all 
other libraries combined; in many cases their 
influence is by no means confined to the children 
of the household, but they furnish the adults with 
almost their sole reading. Sunday-school music 
has also been born, and it is making the coming 
generation a singing generation. A united study 
of the Bible on a common plan has done more to 
break down tke denominational walls than all 
other influences combined, and will make the 
children much poorer sectarians than their fathers 
weie before them. But there is plenty of room 
for improvement. Our Sunday-school literature 
is quite too much confined to fiction; good books 
of biography, history and science are a desidera- 
tum, and in so far as they are supplied are read 
by the pupils. Singing worn-out ditties and half- 
converted negro melodies is better than not singing 
at all; but it ought not to take the whole of the 
next century to supply a better class of music, or 
rather to get the schools to use it when it is sup- 
plied. The need of a much more systematic 
study of the Biblein place of the ‘‘ touch and go ” 
method now in vogue is one that The Christian 
Union has heretofore vigorously enforced, and we 
hope that it will not take the whole of a century 
to give that to us either. 


The terrible scenes at Paterson, New Jersey, 
Sunday before last, have some important morals 
for the American people, if they would only stop 
long enough in their hurry to hear and heed them. 
A band of German Sunday excursionists gathered 
on the side of the mountain just back of the city to 
celebrate a May-day festival. Such excursionists 
are rarely careful about encroaching upon pri- 
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vate grounds; and a group of them were soon crowd- 
ing upon a field in the neighborhood of the pic-nic. 
The owners, in no pleasant mood and with no 
smooth words, endeavored to drive the intruders 
off; blows followed high words; and in the melée 
one of the intruders was shot by a double-barreled 
shot-gun in the hands of the owner of the ground; 
whether intentionally or not can only be deter- 
mined by a judicial investigation. If it was in- 
tentional it was a mad act; for it brought about 
the owners a mob from which they were rescued 
with the greatest difficulty by the police, and only 
after the skillful intervention of a Roman Catholic 
priest. We shall not anticipate the investigation 
that has already begun; the assailants and the 
leaders of the mob are to be brought before the 
courts; and happily New Jersey courts have 
earned the reputation of doing their work thor- 
oughly insuch cases. The morals are plain enough: 
the moral against Sunday excursions, and indeed 
against mammoth excursions of all kinds, which 
are very apt to be occasions of disorder and often 
of real and serious danger; the moral against 
carrying fire-arms even for purposes of protec- 
tion, and the moral against mob violence, since 
if the mob had succeeded they would have hung 
without trial a man who very possibly was in no 
sense guilty of murder, and certainly was not 
guilty of deliberate murder. This is one of those 
incidents which give eloquent emphasis to the 
wisdom of the counsel, ‘‘ Avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath.” 








LONDON PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. 


T is not often that people or churches are bur- 

dened with money for which they can find no 
use; but it is precisely this difficulty that confronts 
the parishes in the city of London. With the 
march of improvement and the advance of busi- 
ness many of these parishes have been practically 
effaced. Their name and organization remain, it 
is true, but the name is scarcely more than a rec- 
ollection, their church edifices are torn down and 
the organization survives only to administer their 
estates. Of this cluss are the parishes of St. Christo- 
pher-le-Stock, which has been swallowed up by 
the Bank of England; St. Bartholomew-by-the 
Exchange, which bas met the same fate; St. Anne 
and St. Agnes, three-quarters of whose territory is 
covered by the general post-office, and All-Hal- 
lows-the-Great, over which the Cannon Street rail- 
way station spreads itself. Even where the parishes 
have not lost their local habitation they have been 
deserted by the parishioners, and especially by 
those of the poorer class, and it is from this cause 
that the pecuniary embarrassment arises. 

For, centuries ago, these parishes were made the 
recipients of certain trust funds to be devoted to 
various charitable objects, praiseworthy and 
deserving enough at the time, but which with the 
lapse of years and change of customs have long 
since become obsolete. “Accordingly, the 109 par- 
ishes which make up the city of London—covering 
altogether not more than one square mile—find 
themselves with an aggregate yearly income from 
these sources of $525,000, of which $400,000 is 
applicable solely to charities, and for which as 
the parishes are now constituted there is no 
legitimate outlet. This sum, moreover, is on the 
increase, since the real estate held by the parishes 
is becoming every year more remunerative, while 
at the same time the few remaining objects to 
which the money may be applied are rapidly de- 
creasing, so that the churchwardens and vestry- 
men are at their wits’ end for beneficiaries. The 
warden of St. Andrew Hubbard, for instance, is 
compelled to report that he ‘‘ could not find one 
single poor person who had any possible claim on 
the parish;” St. Peter-le-Poor, notwithstanding 
its name, has ‘‘ very few poor within its bound- 
aries”; the rector of St. Vedast Foster is able to 
announce the discovery of only one poor person in 
the parish; while the rector of All-Hallows-the- 
Less, after much search, brought to light ‘‘ three 
extra Christmas objects for 1878—old men who had 
been working in the parish for a great number of 
years and are now unable todo anything.” In the 
parish of St. Michael Crooked Lane a fund of 
£1,344 exists to provide a cemetery; but as few 
people live in the parish and scarcely anyone ever 
dies there, there is no active demand fora burying- 
place within its limits. 
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If this large revenue might be diverted to be- 
nevolent work in the districts that lie just outside 
the parish boundaries it would have but little 
chance to accumulate further; but a too supersti- 
tious regard for the conditions under which it was 
bequeathed has thus far kept it from serving any 
more useful purpose than defraying the expenses 
of the legal controversies in which the more ritu- 
alistic churches are generally involved, or provid- 
ing annual junkets for the vestries and parishion- 
ers. Practices of this sort have been unearthed 
in the parish of St. Vedast Foster and St. Michael 
le Querne, which contributed £25 and £50 respect- 
ively in aid of the efforts of the Church Associa- 
tion for the prosecution of their rector; in that of 
St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, the vestry of which 
spends £72 18s. 6d. annually in the mysterious 
performance of ‘‘ visiting the tombs;’’ in that of 
St. Anne and St. Agnes, where the vestry indulge 
in ‘‘a glass of wine all around” and an Easter 
dinner; in that of St. Martin Orgar, whose parish- 
ioners resort to Greenwich once a year and enjoy 
a dinner at the expense of £72; and in one other, 
where the original donor bequeathed 5s. for ‘‘a 
love feast,” and the vestry spends £60 upon a din- 
ner at Richmond. 

The whole subject is now attracting attention 
in England, upon the publication of the report 
of the Royal Commission appointed in 1878. The 
Commission have taken a large volume of testi- 
mony and have reached some practical conclu- 
sions. They hold the obvious opinion that the 
present administration of the funds ‘‘is not cal- - 
culated to be productive of the full benefits which 
ought to accrue to the class for whose advantage 
these charities were originally founded,” and that 
in point of fact the relations of things are so 
changed that ‘‘ neither in the strictly literal nor 
strictly legal sense can the intentions of the found- 
ers generally be carried out.” They accordingly 
recommend the appointment of an executive com- 
mission to inquire into the origin and administra- 
tion of each charity; to examine the trustees’ 
account and to classify the charities into two 
classes—eleemosynary and ecclesiastical ; allotting 
to each parish a sufficient sum to provide for the 
support of the church—where that is not incon- 
sistent with the intention of the original donor— 
and for its beneficiaries, if any such exist, and 
devoting the remainder to the spiritual needs of 
the poorer parishes within the metropolitan area, 
and like benevolent purposes of a general char- 
acter. These recommendations are of so practical 
a nature, and are so directly in the line of sim- 
plifying the cumbersome machinery of parochial 
government, that they can scarcely fail to com- 
mend themselves to the incoming administration, 
which, though it did not initiate them, may yet 
take the credit of adopting them as its own. 








THE SPIRIT WORLD. 


E call the attention of our readers to the 

letters of several correspondents on an- 
other page onthe subject of the spirit world, 
called forth by a recent article in our columns—in 
the Sunday School department—on the Transfigu- 
ration. The view expressed in that article—that 
the judgment day has already arrived, that there 
is no resurrection of the body, and that the dead 
pass immediately from deatn to judgment—has 
evoked some responses but more questionings. To 
these we reply here, though only generally and 
briefly. 

The Bible does not address itself to curiosity. 
It does not present a complete philosophy of 
God, life and eternity. It is a book of frag- 
ments. It is made up of special religious teach- 
ings, called forth by special exigencies, ad- 
dressed to special wants and special audiences. 
Moses gave such regulations and such revela- 
tions as were immediately needed by the Jews 
just released from bondage; Isaiah such ex- 
hortations and predictions as were adapted to 
warn the same people in a period of national de- 
cay, or stimulate the spiritual hopes of the better 
portion of them in an age of national punishment. 
Christ preached the truth as it was needed by the 
multitudes that flocked about him in Galilee and 
Judea, and his preaching in Galilee was very dif- 
fereat from his preaching in Judea; Paul wrote 
specifically to special churches, and to each church 
according to its needs. Thus the Bible does not 
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contain, what many people suppose they can 
find in it, acomplete and comprehensive body 
of divinity. Its theology must be gathered 
from it, as one may gather Dr. Finney’s from his 
revival lectures; not found systematically stated in 
it, as one finds it in Dr. Hodge’s ‘‘Systematic The- 
ology.” Such intimations and hints of the future 
state are to be found in the Bible as are needed by 
the people for their best spiritual growth. Moses 
said little or nothing about it; in the childhood 
of the age faith in immortality was far more 
likely to breed superstitious hopes and fears than 
to develop spiritual solemnity and aspiration. 
Paul writing one letter to the Thessalonians lays 
stress on Christ’s second coming that he may 
quicken the laggard spirits; in a second letter he 
seems to postpone the ‘‘last day” to a remote 
future that he may guard them against the fanat- 
icism of a primitive Millerism. 

We ought, then, to understand in the outset 
that the Bible gives no clear, definite account of 
the spirit world. It affords no topography of the 
future. We see the Holy Land as Moses saw it; 
only from afar. We get glimpses, as one approach- 
ing the Alps gets in the windings of the road and 
through the openings of the valleys, here a peak 
and there a long vista; but bird’s-eye view, com- 
plete, comprebensive, full, intellectually satisfac- 
tory, there is none. There is warning, but no 
specific definition of the nature of impending pen- 
alty. There is inspira'ion of hope, but no specific 
description of the holy countrv. ‘‘ We know not 
what we shall be;” this declaration must be kept 
ever in mind in al] reverent study of divine reve- 
lation concerning the future. The veil is not 
lifted; noris it transparent. It is only translu- 
cent; the light shines through, but there is no 
open vision. All views of the spirit world are 
tentative and hypothetical. Nothing is so certain 
as that there are great surprises in store for the 
future. 

As a tentative and hypothetical view, not as a 
dogmatic and positive one, was presented that 
conception of the spirit world in the article on the 
Transfiguration. It was this, in effect: The last 
day has already dawned; the end of the world has 
come; judgment bas begun; Christ has entered 
into glory; God bath already made him to -be 
both Lord and Christ; his fan is in his hand; he 
sits on the throne of his glory judging the nations 
of the earth; the hour now is when the dead hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and, hearing, live; 
they are bourly and momentarily coming forth— 
they that have done good unto the resurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the res- 
urrection of damnation; the destruction and re- 
construction of the world ends, it does not inau- 
gurate, that day; that last appearance of Christ, 
of which the New Testament gives hints and for 
which the Apostles looked with unutterable long- 
ings, which ends the New Testament dispensation 
and ushers in the final dispensation when the last 
enemy. that is, death, shall be destroyed, and the 
Son also himself shall be subject unto him that 
put all things under him, consummates, does not 
inaugurate the judgment. 

Undoubtedly there are difficulties in this 
view; there are in any view: but they are far 
greater and more numerous in that view which 
represents a long and dreary sleep between 
death and the judgment; then a regathering of 
the scattered particles of the worn-out body, 
a future resurrection of that which has done its 
work and mingled in the dust, and a great dra- 
matic judgment svene for no explainable purpose 
except to produce a moral effect. We do not here 
undertake to explain all the proof texts cited in 
support of this artificial and dramatic thevlogy ; 
but we may indicate the general principle which 
is to be applied in interpreting them. 

Unquestionably the ancient Jews, as all ancient 
peoples, connected the soul very closely with the 
body. They could not conceive the one living with- 
out the other. They knew little or nothing of the 
absorption of buried animal tissues by chemical 
changes into new forms of vegetable and animal life. 
The instinct of immortality demanded belief in a 
continued existence; this seemed to a materialistic 
imagination to require a resurrection of the body. 
Belief, therefore, in an intermediate state, a shad- 
Owy prison-house, a dark and gloomy underworld, 
in which the dead awaited a final judgment and an 





awakening into life and light again, was common, 


Immortality was a hope rather than a faith; an 
expectation rather than a conviction. And to be 
among the dead was to be in silence and in dark- 
ness, away from life, light, praise, God. 

The New Testament writers, in speaking to a 
people possessed of this general belief, did not at 
all times and in all instructions attempt to cor- 
rect it. They spoke to the common people and 
they used the language of the common people. 
When other truths were to be emphasized the 
truth respecting the time of the judgment was not 
uttered at all. We find, therefore, as we should 
expect to find, much of their language consistent 
with the traditional opinions. No wise minister 
thinks it necessary every time he refers to the in- 
spired Word of God to stop to explain whether he 
believes in verbal, plenary or moral inspiration; 
or whenever he refers to tke fire that is never 
quenched to parenthetically indicate whether he 
regards fire as a symbol of torment, destruction 
or purification. So Christ and his Apostles in all 
their incidental references to the spirit world used 
the language of their day without interpretation. 
When in discoursing to the Jadeans (John v.) Christ 
wishes to emphasize the truth that he was the 
judge of ell the earth, be takes the pictorial lan- 
guage of his time to describe the resurrection. 
All that are in their graves shall hear his voice; 
for he bas authority to execute the judgment. 
When he wishes to emphasize the certainty of final 
triumph for all his own he employs the popular 
phraseology, and declares that they need not fear 
death for he will raise them up at the last day. 
But when he comes to the grave of Lazarus, and 
confronts this faith in a long and dreary sleep, 
and Martha professes her vague hope in a ‘‘resur- 
rection at the last day,” when there is occasion, 
therefore, to be explicit respecting the time of the 
resurrection, he repudiates all last day theories and 
declares, *‘ 1 am tbe resurrection and the life” 
future tense here—and ‘‘whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die;” for him there is and 
shall be no break. When he meets with the eleven 
at the Last Supper, where the shadow of his own 
impending departure casts its gloom over their 
spirits, he repudiates all this old Jewish notion of 
a dark and dismal prison-bouse of the dead await- 
ing a far off future resurrection, and declares, In 
my Father’s house are many mansions; this earth, 
this life, is not the only one; and in going forth 
from you to what you call Hades [ tell you 
I am going to prepare a place where I may 
receive you to wyself. When Paul writes 
to the Corinthians that sublime chapter, which 
more nearly than any other in the Bible 
approaches a systematic treatise on the future 
state (1 Corinthians, xv.,) he repudiates the 
idea of a material resurrection in explicit 
terms: ‘‘ Thou sowest not that body that shall be;” 
“‘God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him.” 
He is not shut up toa resurrection of this old 
worn-out machine. He has better things in store 
for the spirit’s habitation. 

Our readers may take this general principle and 
apply it for themselves to the elucidation of the 
Scripture texts cited to sustain the long and 
dreary sleep theory and the material resurrection. 
They will find in every such text the allusion to 
last day resurrection and bodily rising is at best 
but indirect and incidental. 

As to Christ’s resurrection body, the whole 
tenor of the narrative shows that the same 
body came out of the grave that went into it, and 
came out unchanged. Cbrist repeatedly declared 
that he was not a spirit but in flesh and bones. 
He bade his disciples handle him; he ate before 
them, to convince them that he was just as 


no 


physical as he ever was; just as physical 
as Jairus’s daughter and Lazarus after their 
resurrection. ‘‘ Behold,” he says, ‘‘my hands 


and my feet, that itis I myself; handie me and 
see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see me have.” This body was not taken up into 
that heaven; for flesh and blood can never enter 
there. Yes; Christ is the first fruits of them that 
slept. His resurrection is the attestation of our 
own unbroken life. But his ascension is also the 
illustration of that mighty change that shall take 
place in those that are not asleep when that last 
day shall come, and when they that sleep not 
shall be changed, and their corruptible shail put 
on incorruption and their mortal shall put on im- 
mortality, 
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NOTES. 

Our readers this week will find an attractive selec- 
tion of articles from some of our most valued con- 
tributors. The Rev. Phillips Brooks adds to the 
Silent Hour Series a suggestive paper upon hindrances 
to religious life; Mr. John Burroughs unfolds his 
notebook for the last month and gracefully sketches 
the opening of the spring on the Hudson; Professor 
Fisher discusses the spiritual life of President Ed- 
wards, with special reference to the statements that 
have lately been made on the subject in Bos- 
ton; our Roman correspondent, who writes from 
the standpoint of accurate knowledge, supplies 
some fresh and_ interesting information about 
the Pope’s health; a new contributor furnishes 
nu segsonable sketch, with a lesson which is 
the stronger because it is only suggested; Mr. 
Beecher in his Lecture-room Talk throws not a 
little light upon the perplexing question whether God 
suspends natural laws in answer to prayer; and Miss 
Elaine Goodale in The Home continues her diary of 
lifeat Sky Farm. In the department of Books and 
Authors will be found a comprebensive survey of 
Chaucer and his times; and inthe Young Folks the 
conclusion of Miss Prichard’s exciting story. An 
editorial letter written from 22 Washington Square 
graphically describes The Christian Union’s new 
home. 


The annual event of the artistic world in Paris is the 
opening of the Salon, which occurred this year May 
2d, This is an exhibition of paintings to which our 
Academy Exhibition corresponds more nearly than 
anything else on this side of the water, though, of 
course, on a much less imposing scale. The exhibition 
is held in the Palais de I’Industrie, and a jury of com- 
petent judges decide as to the admission of pictures. 
As only about two thousand can be hung, and from 
eight to ten thousand are usually presented, the ordeal 
isa severe one, and the pictures displayed are of a high 
order. Intense excitement pervades tbe artistic com- 
munity as the time approaches for the opening of the 
exhibition. Frame-makers rush wildly from studio to 
studio. Painters work with an enthusiasm bordering 
upon frenzy. The studio door is inexorably closed 
to the public; even the connoisseur and picture buyer, 
usually welcomed with obsequious civility, may jin- 
gle the loose change in his pockets and knock all the 
morning and still fail to gain admission. Models are 
held to the rack; it is no matter if nerve and muscle 
fail, that attitude must be sustained, that fold of 
drapery must not be disarranged, unti! the effect de- 
sired is secured. Invitations most longed for may 
tempt the artist's wife ; she must send her regrets or 
go without ber husband. Indeed, in these last days 
he is apt to be irascible, and even temporarily insane. 
The whole worth of being culminates in the Salon. 
Without acceptance there it were better never to have 
been born; with acceptance, life, indeed, becomes 
worth living. Among the American exhibitors this 
year are Healy, who has a cabinet portrait of Miss 
Thursby ; Bridgeman, who is represented by one of 
his favorite Oriental scenes, an ‘“*Arab Woman Weavy- 
ing;” Bierstadt, who exbibits a view of Mt. Whitney; 
Miss Gardner, who adds to her previous laurels by the 
display of her pictures ‘* Preiscilla la Puritaine” and 
“Au bord de l’Eau ;” E. H. Blashfield, whose subject 
is the “‘ Relief of a Besieged Roman Town ;” the Misses 
Greatorex, D. R. Knight, Edward May and John Sar- 
gent. 


For some time past the various philologists who 
have looked into the charges of abuse of our common 
language which the English have freely brought 
against us have successively brought in verdicts of 
“not guilty.’’ Words and phrases which are relegated 
into the region of hopeless vulgarity by the term 
“‘ Americanisms ” prove, on very slight examination, 
to be veritable Anglicisms, imported without modifi- 
cation. Asa matter of fact, the English language is 
in quite as good hands in this country as in England. 
and the day is at hand when American usage will 
be as authoritative as English. Professor Louns- 
bury, whose recent admirable work on our lan- 
guage gives his words additional weight, makes 
sport of those self-conscious writers who are al- 
ways pretecting ‘‘our noble English” against cor- 
ruptions, as if they were its legally appointed guar- 
dians. The British journalist especially delights to 
point out the irreparable damage which America is 
inflicting on the common inheritance of speech. “ He 
has erected himself into a sort of majestic moral bul- 
wark against the dangers which beset the English 
tongue—a kind of sea-wall against that raving, roar- 
ing tide of linguistic corruption which, settingin from 
these barbarous western shores, threatens to drown 
out his island.””’ We have really wrought very few 
changes in our speech one way or the other, and one 
of the singular aspects of the subject is that our use of 
the language is more archaic than that of the English 
themselves; that we use older forms of expression 
and words of a more ancient date than are used in the 
localities in which the language was developed, So 
we may read the criticisms that appear at regular in- 
tervals in the English periodicals with the pleasant 
consciousness that the critics are revealing their own 
ignorance rather than our misdeeds, 
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lyn Sunday-school Union in the selection of hymns 
for anniversary day. For a month previous to that 
day, whicb occurs this year on May 26th, these hymns 
are practiced in every Sunday-school in Brovklyn by 
as many as 50,000 children, who might thus be easily 
familiarized with the best modern bymnology and 
music. In the Euglish hymnaries there is a treasury 
of attractive melodies and devotional hymns from 
which a few choice selections have come into general 
use, as for instance, ‘‘Hark, Hark, My Soul,” ‘‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light,” ‘‘ Abide With Me,” *‘Sun of my Soul,” 
“Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,” ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” ‘Art Thou Weary,” ete., but 
which for the most part still remain unexplored. It 
is a proof of the adaptation of this class of music to 
Sunday-schools that where pains are taken to teach it 
the children learn it quickly and sing it with enthusi- 
asm; and sing it, too, long after the tunes of the popu- 
lar song-book have passed into a deserved oblivion. 
One almost despairs, however, of effecting any wide- 
reaching reform in this direction when those having 
such power as the Brooklyn committee either select 
their hymns from the doeggerel and jingle of the song- 
books or, what is even worse, manufacture them for 
the occasion, with the lack of success that generally 
attends the doing of art work to order. 


Few people have any conception of the pleasure a 
careful education of their senses would give them. 
Most of us are half deaf and half blind. Neither 
sounds nor sights are adequately or correctly re- 
ported to us. Objects of beauty and interest are in- 
definitely multiplied to the man who has trained 
himself to use his eyes. Mr. Burroughs’s charming 
article which appears in another column shows plain- 
ly what we could see if we only knew how to use our 
eyes. How many people have ever noticed that one 
of the most perfect triangles to be found in nature is 
beautifully outlined on every cluster of clover leaves, 
or that the most delicate color which ever appears in 
the sky is the emerald formed by the combination of 
the blue with the gold of sunset? Probably the read- 
ing of Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters” has made an epoch 
in the lives of most people who have read it at all by 
interpreting to them the significance of things they 
have been looking at from childhood but have never 
really seen before. The only way to educate the 
senses is to begin in childhood, and it is in this way 
that the kindergarten is enriching children’s lives to 
a wonderful degree. 


= Through the generosity of one of its friends, The 


Christian Union has been able during the past week, 
in co-operation with the Children’s Aid Society, to 
send ten boys from this city to Western homes. The 
personal histories of the boys and the manner of their 
departure are told in another column. We have only 
to express here our admiration of the excellent work 
which the Children’s Aid Society is doing, and the 
hope that its usefulness may be still further increased 
und the scope of its operations enlarged. Every boy 
removed from the New York streets is a possible 
criminal saved trom the penitentiary, and a probable 
farmer or merchant gained to some Western State. 
In the twenty-seven years’ work of the Society mpre 
than 50,000 children have been thus removed; with an 
appreciable diminution of juvenile crime in New 
York prison statistics, and with the strongest assur- 
ance on the part of the officers of the Society, derived 
from personal knowledge in many individual cases, 
that the great majority of the children so removed 
have grown or are growing up honest and useful 
members of the communities in which they were 
placed. 


It is a noteworthy fact, which we have hed previous 
occasion to remark, that whereas Mohammedanism is 
dyiug out of Europe it is making vast inroads into 
Asia and Africa. On the latter continent Arab mis- 
sionaries are penetrating into hitherto unexplored re- 
gions and converting to the Moslem faith whole tribes 
of the native population. In Asia they are not less 
active or zealous. Already India has a Moslem popu- 
lation of more than fifty millions, and it has recently 
been disclosed that there are not less than twenty 
millions in China, where, although viewed witb sus- 
picion by the government, they are rapidly gaining 
in numbers and power, and display the same tenacity 
of purpose and proselytizing spirit that they exhibit 
everywhere else in the world. It would not be an 
unlikely thing if Christianity should, after all, con- 
vert the Oriental natious through the medium of a 
reformed Islamism; though, first, Islamism will have 
to borrow some of the Christian spirit and Christian- 
ity some of the Moslem zeal. 


“The nomination of; ‘“Grant’s nomination is 
General Grant does not|as reasonably certain as 
now seem a possible re-| any future event can be.” 
sult."—{New York Trib-|—(St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
une. crat, 


—Rev. A.C. Washburn of Syracuse in his eightieth year, 
recently in the presence of bis pastor, Dr. Beard, felled an 
old, tough and sound apple tree, eight feet in diameter, 
without assistance and severed the limbs in as short a space 
of time as any young man.—(Congregationalist. 

We congratulate the Rev. Mr. Washburn! Probably 
no living man ever will again or no man ever did be- 
fore so remarkable a feat. An apple tree eight feet 
in diameter, or twenty-four iteet in circumference, 


ought not to have been cut down atall; but kept asa 





marvel equal in its way to the giant Washingtonia 
of California! But that it is on the wrong continent 
we should say that this must be the tree from which 
Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit. 








OUR NEW HOMDE. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 

HE Christian Union has already presented its 
compliments to its readers, contributors and 
friends generally, and invited them to call at its new 
editorial rooms, No. 22 Washington Square. But only 
a few of the thousands will ever be able to accept this 
invitation. Wherefore, since the many cannot come 
to the office, I am going to try and see what my pen 

can do to take the office to the many. 

The corner of Washington Place and Broadway 
may be regarded as the center of the literary city in New 
York City—if it has a center. Just below, in Bond 
Street, are the commodious quarters of the Appletons, 
one of the largest publishing houses in the country 
and therefore among the largest in the world. In the 
Street above is the modest office of A. J. Johnson & 
Sons, who sell their publications by the hundred 
thousand—by subscription. In close proximity are the 
English book stores of Macmillan, Nelsons, Routledge, 
and Cassel, Petter & Galpin; between Bond and Ninth 
Streets are those of Armstrong, Worthington, Bouton, 
Dutton and Scribners, and over the latter the offices 
of ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine ’ and the ‘‘St. Nicholas,” 
which have earned a greater fame in less time than any 
like literary ventures ever did before. On the corner 
above, Dodd & Mead are just moving into royal ac- 
commodations, a sign of well-deserved prosperity, on 
which, in the name of The Christian Union, I heartily 
congratulate them. Directly opposite is the Mercan- 
tile Library, with its more than 175,000 volumes; un- 
der it are John Wiley & Sons, who publish the Bible 
I like the best, and Houghton, Mifflin & Co., second 
to none in their wealth of American literature. 
Just around the corner, in Lafayette Place, is the 
Astor Library, one of the noblest of New York’s 
many monuments to the munificence of the dead; 
and within a pistol-shot is the Cooper Union, quite 
the noblest of New York’s too few monuments to 
the munificence of the living; not farther than a rifle 
could carry are the valuable library and collection of 
the Historical Society; near by the Bible Society is at 
work printing its million copies of the Bible every year, 
and affording New York a religious exchange by bring- 
ing under one roof half a‘score or more of Christian 
and philanthropic societies; and almost as near are 
the New York University, the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Society Library. 

On the outermost edge of this circle is the new home 
of The Christian Union, No. 22 Washington Square. 
This Square is one of the few breathing places which 
the encroachments of business have left to the city ; 
and its defense has cost one hard battle and may cost 
more. An eddy in the northward current, a consid- 
erable eddy, has brought back hither some of New 
York’s best residents. Here are, or till very recently 
were, representatives of the Griswolds, the Rhine- 
landers, the Howlands, the Livingstons, and the Gra- 
hams; here, within a few months, Mayor Cooper has 
taken his residence; and here The Christian Union 
has its literary home. 

If as you come to the Square you are looking for a 
sign, you will look in vain. You must find us as you 
would find any other friend, by remembering our num- 
ber or looking for our door-plate. If memory depends 
upon association, as they used to tell us in college, you 
can associate 22 Washington Square and 22 February, 
Washipgton’s birthday, together, and so by putting 
2 and 2 together remember both. The only mark to 
distinguish 22 from any other house in the block is a 
door leading directly from the front yard into the 
basement with the word “ office” upon it. This is the 
business office, where you would come to leave an 
advertisement or pay a subscription. But to-day you 
are on a visit, so you go up the stoop, try the large 
front door, find it locked, are a little uncertain, make 
sure you are right by the modest door-plate bearing the 
name of the householder—The Christian Union—ring 
the bell, and are ushered into a roomy hall by a serv- 
ant who shows you into the back parlor and takes 
your name or card to whomsoever you wish to see. 
While you are waiting you have time to look around, 
and you improve the opportunity. 

If your call were to be made to-day you would see a 
room in dire confusion; with a carpenter at work upon 
the hard-wood floor and furniture wherever he 
chooses to pile it; I postpone your call therefore till 
next Fall and show you the room as you will see it 
then. It is a large, roomy, old-fashioned parlor. Two 
large windows look out upon a little yard or area in 
the rear, and across it to the windows of another room, 
of which more presently. The hard-wood carpeting 
is pretty well covered with a large rug; it never saw 
Persia, but we will call it Persian by way of compli- 





Vor. XXI., No. 19. 
ment. The weather is cool, and there is a little fire of 
soft coal burning in the open grate. A gentleman, the 
short-hand writer of the paper, is busily writing, or 
possibly plying the type-writer, in one corner; a book- 
case stands in another; you will find there the very 
latest publications not yet assigned to the various 
writers connected with the Union for review. A table 
stands in the center of the room with three or four of 
the late Reviews and Magazines upon it, and an ink- 
stand and some note paper ready for you to write a 
note if so inclined. A couple of cases contain files of 
the New York dailies and a few of the religious week- 
lies. There are half a dozgn library chairs and a sofa; 
on the walls a dozen fine engravings; on a little table 
in one corner Rogers’s last statuette. In a word, the 
room is furnished as might be furnished the reading 
room of any gentleman of simple tastes and econom- 
ical habits. 

The room, I have said,is old fashioned; the great 
folding-doors of solid mahogany staud open; but be- 
tween them stands a screen six feet or so in height, 
which admits the light but shuts off the front from the 
rear parlor. By this time, however, Mr. McCormick 
has finished his letter or his paragraph, and comes out 
to meet you, for he rarely keeps his visitors waiting as 
long as Iam apt to keep mine, and invites you into the 
editorial room. This is the front parlor. The win- 
dows look out upon the broad park, whose trees and 
lawn are worth just as much to us as if we had to keep 
them in order, and whose birds woke me with their early 
serenade at five o’clock this morning. Here is an- 
other open grate, but no fire, for this room is warmed 
sufficiently, except in really cold weather, by the flood 
of sunshine that pours intoit from the park. Mr. Mabie 
is sitting at a desk in one corner, weaving of gossamer 
threads one of his delightful dream stories; Mr. 
McCormick has just turned aside from his desk in 
the opposite corner to greet you; and possibly at 
athird desk may be seen the dignified and matronly 
face of the venerable Aunt Patience Perplex, who now 
and then drops in upon us at number 22 to teach us how 
to do all our work inthe quiet calm of a perfect and 
unruffied patience. 

But where are Mr. Beecher and Mr. Abbott? Now, 
extraordinary as it may appear to the “Interior,” all 
the editors of The Christian Union are not to be seen 
by all visitors at all times. ‘You cannot get cream 
off the pan,” says Mr. Beecher, ‘if you keep the milk 
always stirred.” But this is a leisure day, and Mr. 
Abbott and, if he happens to be in, Mr. Beecher will 
be happy to see you. So you are shown through the 
back parlor, through the long hall, by the little yard in 
the rear, into what used to be the dining-room of the 
old Jay mansion. It is an ideal sanctum sanctorum. 
Itisa large and airy room; high ceiling; open fire; 
light from both sides, north and south; plenty of air, 
plenty of light, and best of all, absolute quiet. The 
yard separates me fromthe reception-room; I hear and 
see nothing of what goes on there; the business office 
is away off in the front basement, I am untroubled by 
its visitors; a hundred feet and more, two parlors and 
that little yard or area separate me from the street, so 
that the noises of even the comparatively quiet Square 
are unknown and unheard. The top of Mount Wash- 
ington could hardly give more absolute security from 
inverruption, more absolute quiet. And no one but a 
hard literary worker can realize the advantage of such 
a retreat. For the best literary work it is indispens- 
able not only not to be interrupted but not to 
fear interruption. 

I have imagined your visit in the middle of the week, 
when an air of leisure pervades the quiet rooms. If 
you come on Monday you will see avery different 
scene. The type-writer is clicking like a telegraph 
instrument in its rapid manufacture of last copy from 
short-hand notes, Mr. Mabie is driving his pen at a 
very different rate of speed on the latest religious 
news, Mr. McCormick is writing a last editorial note, 
or knitting his brow over his weekly problem, 
how to crowd ten columns of editorial matter into 
eight columns of space, even Aunt Patience works 
with less even serenity as she puzzles over a greater 
puzzle than she ever gives to her nephews and nieces ; 
namely, which one of their charming letters she shall 
‘* kill,” for the inexorable word has come from the 
foreman that she has given him out of her abundant 
riches half a column too much. As to Mr. Beecher and 
Mr. Abbott, what they are doing no one knows; only 
now and then Mr. Abbott rushes out of his sanctum 
with another handful of copy to add to Mr. McCor- 
mick’s despair, or possibly to come to his relief by 
throwing out an editorial, taking out some disap- 
pointed contributor’s article or deliberately destroy- 
ing in five seconds an Outlook paragraph that cost 
an hour of study to produce. 

And even now I wonder how much of this Jong 
letter, written in the leisure of Tuesday morning; will 
be cut out by the exigencies of next Monday to make 
room for something better. Li, A. 

22 WasHINGTON SQUARE, New York City, 
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T0 A TRANSPLANTED WOODFLOWER. 
By GrorGEe W. Bungay. 
HITE was thy winding-sheet, fair flower, 
And dark and cold thy wintry tomb 
But genial sun and gentle shower 
Again bave wooed thee into bloom. 


Sweet birds that cheered a sunnier clime 
Above thy smile did rear their brood; 
Now buds long held in winter’s rime 
In sister blossoms light the wood. 


The butterfly has burst its shroud 
And wandered from its cradle home; 
Gently as snowflakes from a cloud 
Its white wings touch thy snow-white bloom. 


I place thee here to be a ray 
Upon her grave from him long riven 
Whose heart, unhealed, still bleeds to-day 
As when the arrow came from heaven. 


O sun, look from thy golden tower, 
And frighten with thy torch of beams 

The mortal that would pluck this flower 
From the green mound on which it gleams. 


O wind, whose tone sounds like the sighs 
That swell a mourner's troubled breast, 
Come with thy protest from the skies 
And guard the plot where loved ones rest. 


Ye happy birds, sent for our weal, 
Perched on the sentinel trees around, 

Rebuke the wretch that stoops to steal 
The blossoms from this holy ground. 


Ye violets and daisies sweet, 
And dandelion-drops of gold 

That gem the grass beneath our feet, 
Warn trespassers from sacred mold. 








THOUGATS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
SHUTTING UP THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 
By THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


E who acknowledge Christ as our master never 
can forget that by that very fact we are able to 
hinder his work, and to keep men from coming to him, 
as other people who do not call him their Lord can 
never do. As my dearest and most trusted friend can 
do me harm to-morrow on the street and can keep 
other people from knowing me and from trusting me 
as no other man who is not openly and declaredly my 
friend can do, so we who call ourselves Christ’s disci- 
ples can keep the souls of men from him with an inter- 
ference that is peculiarly our own. It seems to me 
that if we realized such a critical power in our posi- 
tion, it might well deepen the responsibility of our life 
and make us a great deal better and more thorough 
Christians. 

Jesus says to the Pharisees, ‘‘ Ye neither go in your- 
selves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go 
in.” It is the men ‘“ who go notin themselves ” to the 
kingdom of God who hinder the other men ‘ who are 
entering” from going in, and so when we set ourselves 
to study, as I want to do to-day, the reasons why our 
Christianity does not make Christians all around us, it 
is to the imperfection of our own Christianity that we 
must look. We put obstacles in their way and make it 
harder for them to be Christians, and we do this be- 
cause our own Christianity is poor. 

The Christian faith is made by many Christians to 
seem fantastic and unreasonable, something wholly dis- 
tinct and apart from, and even contradictory to, the or- 
dinary laws of thought and life. Something that 
cannot be understood except by a special initiation and 
the use of wholly different faculties beside those which 
men use on other things. The surprise of many asim- 
ple earnest soul, when at last it finds its way to Christ, 
is at the wonderful openness of that path which men 
have somehow made to seem so difficult and shut. 
The man who becomes a Christian finds to his wonder 
and delight that the Christ to whom he comes is but 
the utterance of that love, that willingness to help 
him, that effort to rescue him, which he has been dimly 
conscious of all his life. Mystery, the mystery of re- 
demption and regeneration, he finds as he enters into it 
is mysterious because it outgoes and not because it 
contradicts the laws of all the lower life. It is not 
hew faculties, it is the exaltation and transfiguration 
of the old faculties with which he once struggled for 
the truths of human nature and loved his human 
friends, with which he now lays hold of the vast truths 
of the divine nature and loves his Saviour, Christ. 
Many and many a new Christian, full of that surprise, 
has turned and said, not so much with reproach as 
with the sadness that was just aware of whole years 
of darkness which might have been years of glorious 





light, ‘‘ Why did you not tell me, Oh my Christian 
friends, that Christian mystery was but the fulfillment 
of all truth; that I had not to kill my reason in order 
to be a Christian but to let God glorify it and exalt it 
to its highest work? Why did you not tell me that to 
believe in God was the most natural act for a child of 
God to do? that Christ was the refuge which the soul 
in its sins would surely seek, if it could only see him 
simply?” 

And what is the answer his friends can give him but 
simply this confession: ‘* We did not tell you that the 
Christian act was natural because we did not know 
and realize that it was ourselves. We made the higher 
life fantastic, we lost its simplicity, and we could not 
offer it to you as grandly, beautifully simple as it is. 
We did not go in ourselves and so we hindered you 
from going in.”” Ah! Many a teacher who has delib- 
erately and elaborately made the Christian faith un- 
reasonable has found for the first time how sweetly 
simple and reasonable it was when he has seen the 
child or disciple whom he was trying to train in all his 
poor subtleties some day with a revelation direct from 
God drawn past him and all that he was trying to elab- 
orate into the heart of Christ where it had been simply 
shown to him that he belonged. 

Another defect in our religion which hinders other 
men from being religious is the lack of connection that 
there often is between our faith and the facts, the evi- 
dent facts, and duties of our daily life. The facts and 
duties of life are hard but precious tests of the unseen 
life of character which lies beyond them. No man but 
the captain of the ship can know what the captain is 
doing as he sits in his still cabin and studies out his 
course, but every passenger knows it when the mis- 
guided ship strikes upon the rocks. Men find their 
entrance into ideas mainly through the gateway of the 
conduct of the men who hold those ideas already. The 
only way by which it is possible that your eyesight 
should climb to the star in the sky is up the ladder of 
the starlight which the stars shed down to you. Let 
there seem to be starlight and your eye will find a star 
where all is vacancy. Let the stream of starlight be 
broken and the brightest star will burn unseen. How 
old and yet how ever needing to be re-enforced upon 
ourselves and upon one another are the spiritual truths 
which correspond to these. The most unreal of super- 
stitions, if it seems to make men’s lives good, will 
almost compel clear-headed reasonable men to believe 
its follies. The truest and purest of beliefs, if one of 
its disciples is a cheat or a profligate, will seem untrue 
to men who, holding what they do, have no right not to 
hold also this certain truth. The anger of the Chris- 
tian father ; the frivolousness of the Christian mother ; 
the selfishness of the Christian brother or sister; the 
fraud of the Christian merchant; the uncleanness of 
the man who is the disciple of the pure Christ; these 
are the great blocks laid right across the paths of chil- 
dren and of childlike souls that are coming to Christ. 
It is a terrible responsibility. Evidently it is a respon- 
bility which cannot be met save as we ourselves “ go 
in” to that deepest region of the Christian consecra- 
tion where faith and life perfectly correspond. 

I hesitate a little to speak of the doctrinal obstacle 
which many Christian people put in the way of other 
men becoming Christians, for fear lest I may seem to 
fall in with the vulgar and thoughtless denial of the 
importance of religious dogma which I hear on every 
side of us. But we ought to know that one may value 
doctrine very highly indeed and yet insist that the 
making of Christianity to be a system of doctrine and 
of minute questions of belief to be the tests of Chris- 
tian profession is very false to the first intention of 
Jesus and very harmful to men’s souls. I may long to 
have a child understand his father rightly and not hold 
any unjust conceptions of him, but woe is to me if I 
will not let him call himself his Father’s child and will 
not do my little part to put him fully in his Father’s 
household until every error is disproved and abandoned 
and every truth intelligently welcomed. And when 
the Christian goes to the unchristian man and as his 
Jirst question asks him about his creed instead of asking 
him ‘‘ Will you surrender yourself to God? Will you 
come to Christ and make his will the lord of your will 
and learn him in serving him?” he is putting a stum- 
bling block in the way of his friend whom he, perhaps 
with all his heart, is longing to help. It would be 
easy to show how, with all good intentions, such a 
wrong presentation of Christianity has become com- 
mon, so common that almost all Christian men dis- 
trust any other, but I do not see myself that we can 
help being sure that the great change which is to bring 
about the final prevalence of Christianity, which is to 
turn Christian faith from the sweet luxury of the elect 
into the practical and real salvation of mankind, is to 
be somehow a change from a doctrinal to a personal 
Christianity, somehow a change which shall offer 
Christ not as a problem to be studied, or a creed to be 
believed, but as a master to be followed, the study and 
doctrine to come in following him; a change which 





shall go back through all the school rooms and lecture 
rooms and libraries of Christianity, and come out on 
the bright shore of Lake Galilee, where the master 
summons his disciples from their boat, or in the streets 
of Jerusalem, where he calls down Matthew from his 
taxing office with a simple ‘‘ Follow me.” 

We have need tomake our own faith more reason- 
able, more practical, more sympathetic, more lofty, 
more open and less dogmatic—and then what a power 
it might be. Do not try so much to draw other men 
in as to go in yourself into the very heart, and other 
men must follow you. For what Christ needs is only 
to be seen, and one of his ways of making himself seen 
is in our lives. 

Boston, Mass. 








SPRING NOTES. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS, 


HE spring has come so gradually this year, we 

have had so many installments of spring-like 
weather all winter, that I imagined the April days 
would lose some of their relish when they did really 
come. But they have not. They have been as fresh 
and appetizing as ever. April is that part of the sea- 
son that never cloys upon the palate. It does not sur- 
feit one with good things, but provokes and stimulates 
the curiosity and leads one on and on. One is on the 
alert, there are hints and suggestions on every hand. 
Something has just passed, or stirred, or called, or 
breathed, in the open air or in the ground about, that 
we would fain know more of. May is sweet, but 
April is pungent. There is frost enough in it to make 
it sharp, and sap and life enough in it to make it fresh. 
It is the month for water-cresses. What pleasure to 
go to the little brooks and spring runs and gather the 
pungent herb from beneath the running water. In 
many parts of the country the water-cress seems to 
have become completely naturalized, and is essentially 
a wild plant. I found it the other day growing on the 
bottom of a miniature lake in the woods where it 
must have gained a foothold without human aid. I 
reached in my stick and lifted out some of the plants 
and ate them with my sandwiches. Where this salad 
cannot be found a good substitute may be had in our 
native spring cress (Cardamine rhomboidea) which is 
also in perfection in April. Crossing a wooded hill in 
the regions of the Catskills on the 15th of the month 
I found apurple variety of the plant, on the margin of a 
spring that issued from beneath a ledge of rocks. just 
ready to bloom. I gathered the little white tubers, 
like potatoes the size of beans, that are clustered at 
the root, and ate them, and they were a surprise and a 
challenge to the tongue; on the table they would well 
fill the place of mustard, and horse-radish, and other 
appetizers. When I was a summer school boy we 
used to gather in a piece of woods on our way to 
school the roots of a closely allied species to eat with 
our lunch. But we generally ate it up before lanch 
time. Our name for this plant was ‘ Crinkle-root.” 
The botanists call it toothwort—Dentaria ; also, pep- 
per-root. 

The spring, I say, has been long a-coming this year. 
It has been on the road nearly since January. Nat- 
ure, even in this latitude (eighty miles north of New 
York), hardly shut up house at all. I heard a little 
frog piping the 7th of December, and on the 18th of 
January, in a spring run, I saw the common bull- 
frog out of his hibernaculum, evidently thinking it was 
spring. A copperhead snake was killed in this vicin- 
ity about the same date. The note of the blue-bird 
could be heard nearly every week all winter, and occa- 
sionally that of the robin. 

From what fact or event, then, shall one really date 
the beginning of spring? The little piping frogs, 
hylodes, usually furnish a good starting-point. Last 
year I heard the first one on the 6th of April; this 
year, on the 27th of February; but in reality the 
present April is about two weeks earlier than the 
last. When the bees carry in their first pollen we 
would say spring had come; yet this fact does not 
always correspond with the real stage of the season. 
Before there is any bloom anywhere bees will bring 
pollen to the hive. Where do they get it? 

I have seen them gathering it on the fresh saw- 
dust in the wood-yard, especially on that of hickory or 
maple. They claw and dig and wallow amid the dust, 
and actina very strange manner, and after a time their 
baskets are filled with the precious flour. In fact, all 
signs and phases of life in the early season are very 
capricious, and are earlier or later just as some local 
or exceptional circumstance favors or hinders. It is 
only the birds that arrive after about the 20th of April 
that are at all ‘‘ punctual ’’ according to the almanac. 
I have never known the arrival of the swallow to 
vary much from that date in this latitude, no matter 
how early or late the season might be. Another 
punctual bird is the yellow-red-poll warbler, the first 
of his class that appears. Year after year, between the 
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20th and the 25th, I am sure to see this little bird 
about my place for a day or two only, now on the 
ground, now on the fences, now on the small trees and 
shrubs, and closely examining the buds or just opening 
leaves of the apple-trees. He is a small olive-colored 
bird with a dark-red or maroon-colored patch on the 
top of his head. His ordinary note is a smart ‘“‘chirp.” 
His movements are very characteristic, especially that 
vertical oscillating movement of the hind part of his 
body, like that of the wagtails. There are many birds 
that do not come here till May, be the season never 
so early. The spring of 1878 was very forward, and 
on the 27th of April I made this entry in my note-book : 
‘In Nature it is the middle of May, and, judging 
from vegetation alone, one would expect to find many 
of the later birds, as the oriole, the wood-thrush, 
the king-bird, the cat-bird, the tanager, the indigo- 
bird, the vireos, and many of the warblers, but they 
have not arrived. The May birds, it seems, will not 
come in April, no matter how the season favors.” 

Some birds passing north in the spring are provok- 
ingly silent. Every April I see the hermit thrush hop- 
ping about the woods, and in case of a sudden snow- 
storm seeking sbelter about the out-buildings, but I 
never hear even a fragment of his wild silvery strain. 
The white-crowned sparrow also passes in silence. 
I see the bird for a few days about the same date 
each year, but he will not reveal to me his song. 
On the other hand his congener, the white-throated 
sparrow, is decidedly musical in passing, both spring 
and Fall. His sweet wavering whistle is at times 
quite as full and perfect as when heard in June or 
July in the Canadian woods. The latter bird is much 
more numerous than the white-crowned and its stay 
with us more protracted, which may ina measure ac- 
count for the greater frequency of its song. The fox 
sparrow, who passes earlier (this year in March), is 
also chary of the music with which he is so richly 
endowed. It is not every season that I hear him, 
though my ear is on the alert for his strong, finely- 
modulated whistle. 

Nearly all the warblers sing in passing. I hear 
them in the orchards, in the groves, in the woods, as 
they pause to feed in their northward journey, their 
brief, lisping, shuffling insect-like notes requiring to 
be searched for by the ear, as their forms by the eye. 
But the ear is not tasked to identify the songs of the 
kinglets as they tarry briefly with us in spring. In 
fact there is generally a week in April or early May, 

“ On such a time as goes before the leaf, 
When all the woods stand in a mist of green 
And nothing perfect,”’ 
during which the piping, voluble, rapid, intricate and 
delicious warble of the golden-crowned kinglet is the 
mest noticeable strain to be heard, especially among 
the evergreens. 

I notice that during the mating season of the birds 
the rivalries and jealousies are not all confined to the 
males. Indeed the most spiteful and furious battles, 
as among the domestic fowls, are frequently between 
females. I have seen two hen robins scratch and pulj 
hair in a manner that contrasted strongly with the 
courtly and dignified sparring usual between the males. 
The past March a pair of blue-birds decided to set up 
housekeeping in the trunk of an old apple tree near 
my house. One day an unwedded female appeared 
and probably tried to supplant the lawful wife. I did 
not see what arts she used, but I saw her being very 
roughly handled by the jealous bride. The battle con- 
tinued nearly all day about the orchard and grounds, 
and was a battle at very close quarters. The two 
birds would clinch in the air or ona tree and fall to 
the ground with beaks and claws locked. The male 
followed them about, and warbled and called, but 
whether deprecatingly or encouragingly I could not 
tell. Occasionally he would take a hand in, but 
whether to separate them or whether to fan the flames, 
that I could not tell. So far as I could see he was 
highly amused, and culpably indifferent to the issue of 
the battle. 

The English spring begins much earlier than ours 
in New England and New York, yet our April just 
past must have been nearly if not quite abreast with 
April as it usually appears in England. The black 
thorn sometimes blooms in Britain in February, but 
the swallow does not appear till about the 20th of 
April, nor the anemone bloom ordinarily till that date. 
The nightingale comes about the same time, and the 
cuckoo follows close. Our cuckoo does not come till 
near June, but the water-thrush, which Audubon 
thought nearly equal to the nightingale as a songster 
(though it certainly is not), came this year the 2lst. 
I saw the sweet English violet, escaped from the 
garden and growing wild by the roadside, in bloom 
this season on the 25th of March, which is about its 
date of flowering at home. Of our native flowers the 
first to appear, as usual, was the hepatica, which I 
found on April 4th. The arbutus and the dicentra 
appeared on the 10th, and the coltsfoot—which, how- 





ever, is an importation—about the same time. The 
blood-root, claytonia, saxifrage and anemone were in 
bloom on the 17th, and I found the first blue violet 
and the great spurred violet on the 19th (saw the 
little violet-colored moth dancing about the woods 
the same day). I plucked my first dandelion on a 
meadow slope on the 23d, and in the woods, protected 
by a high ledge, my first trillium. During the month 
at least twenty native shrubs and wild-flowers have 
bloomed in my vicinity, which is an unusual showing 
for April. 

There are many things left for May, but nothing 
fairer, if as fair, as the first flower, the hepatica. I 
find I have never admired this little firstling half 
enough. When at the maturity of its charms it is 
certainly the gem of the woods. What an individual- 
ity it has! No twoclusters alike; all shades and sizes ; 
some are snow-white, some pale pink, with just a 
tinge of violet, some deep purple, others the purest 
blue, others blue touched with lilac. A solitary blue- 
purple one, fully expanded and rising over the brown 
leaves or the green moss, its cluster of minute anthers 
showing like a group of pale stars on its little firma- 
ment, is enough to arrest and hold the dullest eye. 
Then I have discovered that there are individual he- 
paticas, or individual families among them, that are 
sweet-scented. This was a great surprise. The gift 
seems as capricious as the gift of genius in families. 
You cannot tell which the fragrant ones are till you try 
them. Sometimes it is the large white ones, some- 
times the large purple ones, sometimes the small pink 
ones. The odor is faint, and recalls that of the sweet 
violets. 

I find it will not do todogmatize about Nature, and 
say this or that in her works is invariably so and not 
otherwise: I had this fact brought home to me to my 
discomfiture the other day. I had said in the first 
chapter of my ‘‘ Locusts and Wild Honey” that the 
honey-bee did not work on the early spring flowers in 
the woods, naming among others the dicentra and 
the arbutus. I had had these flowers under observa- 
tion for nearly twenty years, and had never seen a bee 
upon them. Yet the present April I chanced upon 
a spot of arbutus, very rank and in the height of its 
bloom, upon a hill in the woods, which was being 
worked by the bees with great eagerness and in- 
dustry. I had comb honey with me which I offered 
them, but they turned quickly from it and went on 
probing the fragrant cups. They hung long upon 
them and found those that were hidden beneath the 
moss. The next day I saw the bees working upon 
the dicentra, and my humiliation was complete. They 
did violence to the virgin flowers to get at the 
honey; they pierced the spurs, making little holes near 
the end. I have taken my betters to task for slips of 
this kind; now I bring the lesson home. 

Esopus, N. Y., April 30, 1880. 








THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 


HE newspapers report that lately at a meeting of 
persons, some of them eminent in the field of 
letters, in Boston, the character as well as the tenets 
of Edwards was discussed; and that some of the 
speakers did not hesitate to call him hardnames. The 
impression conveyed is that he was a cold nature, 
destitute not only of pity but of every other genial 
emotion. One speaker is said, whether correctly or 
not, to have described him as a very bad man, basing 
this judgment on the harsh nature of Edwards’s 
opinions upon predestination, future punishment, etc. 
The terms used were so severe that the speaker, it 
may justly be feared, must despair of the salvation of 
Edwards, unless the theory of miraculous conversion 
is adopted as a means of avoiding this gloomy corol- 
lary. The conversation, as reported, indicates at 
least that Edwards is not the only adept in denuncia- 
tion, and that liberal Christians may themselves in- 
dulge in anathemas, misled by their zeal against the 
same alleged fault in others. 

At all events, it may be well to recall some passages 
in Edwards which disclose that deep and rich vein of 
feeling which, as all who speak of him ought to know, 
characterized the great metaphysician of New England. 
Those who dwell on his terrific pictures of retribution 
are apt to put out of sight another aspect of his spirit 
and teaching. He describes ‘‘the inward sweetness” 
of his contemplations even when he was a boy. He 
experienced then ‘‘a calm, sweet abstraction of soul 
from all the concerns of this world; and sometimes a 
kind of vision, or fixed ideas and imaginations, of being 
alone in the mountains, or some solitary wilderness, 
far from all mankind, sweetly conversing with Christ, 
and rapt and swallowed up in God.” ‘The sense I had 
of divine things,” he adds, ‘‘ would often of a sudden 
kindle up, as it were, a sweet burning in my heart; an 
ardor of soul that I knew not how to express.” While 





walking in his father’s pasture, in the little village of 
Windsor, ‘‘for contemplation,” and looking upon the 
sky and clouds, an inexpressible sense of the divine 
majesty and goodness fell upon his mind. The whole 
face of nature was transfigured to his eye. ‘I often 
used to sit and view the moon for a long time; and in 
the day spent much time in viewing the clouds and the 
sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in these things : 
in the meantime, singing forth, with a low voice, my 
contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer.” One 
is reminded of the devout enthusiasm of men, like St. 
Francis of Assissi, of other ages and creeds. ‘I spent,” 
writes this theological Nero, as we are told he was, 
‘*most of my time”—he was now still a youth, but some- 
what older—‘‘ in thinking of divine things, year after 
year; often walking alone in the woods and solitary 
places for meditation, soliloquy, and prayer, and con- 
verse with God; and it was always my manner, at 
such times, to sing forth my contemplations.”!' Two 
years after graduating at college he preached in New 
York for eight months, being then only nineteen years 
ofage. Among his recorded meditations there is the 
comparison of a Christian soul ‘‘ to such a little white 
flower as we see in the spring of the year; low and 
humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive 
the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, as it 
were, in a calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet 
fragrancy; standing peacefully and lovingly in the 
midst of other flowers round about; all, in like man- 
ner, opening their bosoms to drink in the light of the 
sun.” What a frigid, hard-hearted way of looking at 
religion! While he was in New York he resorted ‘for 
contemplation on divine things and secret converse 
with God” to a solitary place ‘‘on the banks of Hud- 
son’s river, at some distance from the city,” a place 
which is no doubt covered at present with busy 
wharves and warehouses: but it ought to be one of 
the precious territorial recollections of the great me- 
tropolis that the philosopher of New England whose 
‘“‘power of subtle argument” Sir James Mackintosh 
pronounces to have been ‘‘ perhaps unmatched, cer- 
tainly unsurpassed among men,’’”’ pursued these high 
meditations within its limits. One more of these 
extracts must be allowed us, belonging to a later 
period in his life. He writes: 

“Once as I rode out into the woods for my health, in 1737, 
having alighted from my horse in a retired place, as my man- 
ner commonly has been, to walk for divine contemplation 
and prayer, I had a view that for me was extraordinary of the 
glory of the Son of God, as mediator between God and man, 
and bis wonderful, great, full, pure and sweet grace and love, 
and meek and geutle condescension. This grace that ap- 
peared so calm and sweet appeared, also, great above the 
heavens. The person of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, 
witb an excellency great enough to swallow up all thought 
and conception—which continued, as near as I can judge, 
about an hour—which kept me the greater part of the time 
in a flood of tears and weeping aloud. | felt an ardency of 
soul to be, what I know not otherwise how to express, emp- 
tied and annibilated ; to lie in tne dust, and to be full of Christ 
alone; love him witb a holy and pure love; to trust in him; 
to live upon him; to serve and follow him; and to be perfect- 
ly sanctified and made pure with a divine and heavenly 
purity. I bave several other times bad views very much of 
the same nature, and which have bad the same effects.’’* 

On another occasion, on a certain Saturday night in 
1739, he had such an overpowering sense of the sweet- 
ness and blessedness of walking in the way of duty 
that he, this stern Calvinist, says of himself: ‘it 
caused me to break forth into a kind of loud weeping, 
which held me some time, so that I was forced to shut 
myself up and fasten the doors.”® The reader may re- 
fer, if he will, to the account which he gave of the 
young lady in New Haven whom he afterwards married, 
who is described as loving to walk alone in the fields 
and groves, and as seeming ‘‘to have some one In- 
visible always conversing with her.’ She was then 
only thirteen, and it was four years before her mar- 
riage that this ‘‘ pensive Nun” is thus represented as 
walking by herself, 

‘“* With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies.” 

Whatever may be thought by ‘“‘ mere men of letters,” 
to use an expressive phrase of Newman’s. all who are 
interested in religion and the philosophy of religion 
must regard with profound interest these phenomena 
of the religious life, appearing in the midst of Puritan- 
ism and in a man of the coolest and keenest dialectic 
ability. The history of Calvinism affords instances 
not a few of the same kind, but rarely, if ever, a 
parallel in the depth and intensity of the spiritual life. 

How narrow must be the view taken of religious 
phenomena when such a man—a man, too, of blame- 
less purity of life, who gave up house and home for 
the sake of his convictions and set about teaching 
Christianity to the Indians, a man, moreover, honored 
for his genius by students of philosophy everywhere— 


1 Dwight’s Life of Edwards, pp. 60, 61, 62. 

2 Dwight’s Life, p. 65. 

* Progress of Eth. Phil. (Phila., 1832), p. 108. 
* Dwight’s Life, p. 138. 

5 Ibid, p. 186. 

* Ibid, p. 114. 
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how narrow, I say, must be the view of religion when 
a man of this stamp is spoken of in terms of vilifica- 
tion! Is ‘ liberal,” in the phrase ‘liberal Christian- 
ity,” a case of lucus a non lucendo ? 

YALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. 











MATTERS IN ROME. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
rTNHE usual ceremonies of Holy Week are once more 
i, over with us, and the throng of visitors is once 
more subsiding. The beautiful and touching music of 
the Miserere was again performed in the small side 
chapel of St. Peter’s, while thousands of anxious 
listeners vainly waited in the body of the great church. 
The good sense of the Pope has at last procured for us 
one gratification. The ugly partitions which separated 
the right transept of St, Peter’s from the great nave, 
and which had been put up by Pius IX. for the use of the 
Ecumenical Council, have been removed by the order 
of his successor, and on Easter eve the whole of the 
magnificent building was once more thrown open. 
Those who have seen St. Peter’s only during the last 
ten years can hardly conceive how vast is the improve- 
ment. For myself, I confess toa thrill of delight as I 
stood under the dome and gazed for the first time to 
the right and left with unimpeded vision. The beauti- 
ful lions of Canova, which have been almost inaccess- 
ible for ten years, arrest the attention now from a 
considerable distance, and Guido Reni’s archangel—a 
copy in mosaic from the original in the church of the 
Cappucini—appears as a new friend. It seems that 


allthe monuments were suffering from the long in-° 


closure in bad air and from the accumulation of dust 
and dirt, and the Pope very wisely concluded it was 
time to end the farce of waiting for the re-assembling 
of the council. Certainly it is assuming a great re- 
sponsibility to do anything damaging to a building 
like St. Peter’s, which the whole world claims as its 
own; and the Italian people would be foremost to re- 
sent such an injury. 

Itis very difficult to know anything of the real mind 
of apope,and perhaps never so difficult as when by gener- 
al consent he is supposed to have a mind which possibly 
might be somewhat worth knowing. Leo XIII. has the 
reputation of being not only a scholar but a man of 
very good sense and judgment; yet how little does he 
accomplish, and how feebly is his influence felt! Shut 
up in strict seclusion, surrounded by spies and by 
enemies, to whom can he unbosom himself? Unless he 
be able to trust his own brother, whom he has created 
cardinal doubtless for the comfort of keeping him near. 
Little indeed leaks outside the Vatican, yet it is certain 
that much discontent and much discomfort reign 
within. The health of the Pope has gradually declined 
ever since his election, and rumor says that he is nerv- 
ous and irritable, and at times shuts himself in his 
room refusing to see any one. The audiences which 
were so easily obtained by foreigners under Pius IX. 
have been almost impossible this winter, to the great 
disappointment of the traveling public, and the com- 
parisons made between the affable, chatty Pius IX. and 
his reserved and melancholy successor are altogether 
unfavorable to the latter. 

Alas! it was not possible that any man could fill the 
place of Pius IX. He may be a wiser and even a better 
man, but that will not help him. The fascination of 
person and manner by which Pius [X. ruled both 
friends and foes has descended with him into the grave. 
The complications and difficulties and debts which 
gathered about his last years—these are the sole heri- 
tage he bequeathed to hissuccessor. The only sign of 
life about the Vatican is the report of an approach- 
ing pacification with Germany—and that is indeed an 
important event—but it is over-shadowed by the new 
complications with Belgium and France. To speak of 
peace with Italy is yet out of the question; the same 
sullen attitude is maintained between the King and the 
Pope as was decided on in the councils of the church 
ten years ago. There is immense tenacity in the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church, and they 
watch and wait and hope where any other power 
would surrender. No sky so overcast but some ray 
of light shines through the clouds for them, bidding 
them wait fora bright and cloudless day.~ The great 
army of the Jesuits, driven from country to country, 
wait in patience with folded arms the confidently- 
anticipated moment of reinstallation; and the hatred 
with which they are almost universally regarded is 
accepted by them asa badge of honor and a proof of 
genuine diseipleship. Even in Rome, where the order 
is suppressed, how many hundreds dwell in private 
houses and scattered among other religious congre- 
gations; and in the little towns of the Alban Hills 
they still find shelter in palaces or villas bestowed or 
loaned to them by friendly princes. Ona visit to the 
beautiful town of Frascati the other day I was sur- 
prised to find a Jesuit college flourishing in a large and 
beautiful villa on the hill side, and to see the fathers 
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walking about peacefully and dignifiedly in their black 
robes. 

Certainly, the cause of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
cannot by any means yet be called ‘‘ the lost cause.” 
If there be loss in some places, how much gain is there 
not in others! In England and America, the strong- 
holds of intelligence and liberty, the church makes 
progress undeniably; and how great must be the en- 
couragement conveyed by this fact! In Italy, un- 
doubtedly, the sigus of the times are carefully studied 
and there are not lacking symptoms which may be 
hopefully interpreted by priestly eyes. Certain it is 
that the present government is not growing in the 
respect of the people, nor is it possible that it should. 
At the very moment that I write the parliament is 
emerging from a vote on the question of the presidency 
of the house which plainly expresses want of con- 
fidence in the government,and would oblige the ministry 
to resign but for the impossibility which they seem to 
feel of tinding any successors. It is just about five 
months since the present ministry was patched up with 
extreme difficulty, and since for the last four years no 
cabinet has lived more than six months it would seem 
to be time for another change. And thus in the midst 
of grave and pressing difficulties no business is ac- 
complished, and the energy of the people’s representa- 
tives is entirely consumed in the struggle of parties. 
And this is enacted in the sight of an array of bitterly 
hostile antagonists, commented on by the press, and 
enjoyed by the priests. There is providentially a self- 


working system which keeps things going spite of 


laws and governments, or in countries like Italy and 
Turkey life wvuld be impossible. The chief relation 
which this people have to their government is in the 
matter of taxation, which is oppressive and vexatious 
and by no means calculated to win their affections. 
Yet there has been evidence enough that they im. 
mensely prefer all their present disadvantages to their 
past bondage. It sometimes seems to meas if the im- 
potency of governments, generally speaking, were 
teaching the nations how little this expensive and 
cumbrous machinery would be needed for the settle- 
ment of human affairs if only men were a little 
wiser, a little more sober and self-controlled; and the 
mournful spectacle speaks forcibly to the Christian 
heart of the time predicted by prophets of old, when 
a king shall reign in righteousness. Is it really true 
that a better day awaits this poor, weary world, and 
that these stumbling experiments and sorry failures 
shall give way to a kingdom of righteousness and peace? 
Indeed it seems too good to be true; yet we still hope 
and wait. 

The cares of the kingdom sit very heavily on the 
poor King of Italy, and it is no wonder that his face is 
habitually sad. A severe blow has fallen upon him 
personally, also, through his lovely wife. The knife 
of the assassin missed the heart of the king but the 
blow recoiled on that of the queen, and it is beyond 
doubt that her nervous system received a shock from 
which she will not easily recover. I had been slow 
to believe the stories about her failing health of body 
and mind; but when after an absence of months from 
the city I saw her return pale, lifeless and spiritless, and 
watched her drive in the Corso or the Villa Borghese, 
silent and inanimated, hardly responding to the saluta- 
tions of the people, then I believed and understood. 
It is grievous that Margherita of Savoy, so good and 
so beloved, should suffer thus innocently, and that so 
the people should be deprived of her sympathy and in- 
fluence. Let us hope that time may work restoration 
and the dreadful dream be obliterated from her mem- 
ory. There are people in Rome—women chiefly—who 
whisper mysteriously to each other that the excommu- 
nications of Pius IX. are perhaps taking effect on the 
royal family of Italy, and not long ago a thoughtful 
woman asked me if I considered it possible. I an- 
swered simply by reminding her of the calamities 
which have overtaken the Empress Eugénie, who had 
been blessed again and again by the late Pope. A light 
shone in her eyes, and with an evident feeling of relief 
she said, ‘‘ True, Signora, you are right.” 

There is nothing of special interest to report in the 
line of material, intellectual or religious progress here. 
The whole thought of the people is concentrated on 
the question how to supply their necessities, and they 
are very slowly learning that the cultivation of the 
intelligence bears directly upon it. The kind of teach- 
ing given in the public schools is so far below the very 
poorest given in a country like Germany or America 
that it has no stimulating effect, and the most one can 
say of it is that the present generation will largely 
know how to read and write. This, however, is a 
great gain. There is nevertheless a quiet progress 
which, though not of a kind to attract observation, is 
yet real. Within the last year there has been a waking 
up of desire on the part of girls in obscure and distant 
villages to learn to read. I am pleased also to notice 
the establishment of a gratuitous archeological society 
in Rome, and to find it attracting large numbers of 





workingmen. Hundreds of them go on Sunday after- 
noons to visit the Forum, the Palace of the Cesars, or 
the Via Appia, in company with some Professor, who 
explains to them the history of the old monuments and 
ruins which have been so long meaningless and worth- 
less in their eyes. 

The Easter festivals in Rome were damped a good 
deal as regards their musical celebration by the sudden 
death of the great tenor, Fra Giovanni, whose glorious 
voice so delighted the ears both of Romans and for- 
eigners. Rumors spread that he had been poisoned— 
a charge apt to be lightly made here, and which is very 
indicative of the state of public morals. The report 
must have been founded on something more than usual, 
as it has led to the exhumation of the body. Of the re- 
sults I cannot speak, nothing having transpired in the 
newspapers. The last time I heard him sing was on the 
last day of the year, and his magnificent notes still ring 
in my ears through his closing words, ‘‘I believe in 
the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world 
to come. Amen.” J.A.S. 

Rome, April 11, 1880. 











APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
By E. L. OGDEN, 


~\,NE Monday morning in May when Mr. Castor, of 
O the law firm of Castor & Brush, entered his office 
he found on his desk a bunch of fragrant white flowers 
with that delicate flush at the heart that makes apple 
blossoms so irresistible. 

‘*Apple blossoms, sir,’’ his clerk explained. ‘I 
spent Sunaay in the country, and brought them down 
thinking you might like to see some.” 

Mr. Castor’s preoccupied face lighted up with pleas- 
ure. ‘*Thank you, Mr. Clark,” he said. ‘*Get some 
water, will you, John? We must keep them as fresh 
as we can. I shall want to take some home to my wife 
to-night. There; that looks quite country-like, 
doesn’t it, Clark?” arranging the blossoms to advan- 
tage against the law-books and falling back a little to 
look at the effect. 

Clark smiled, and Mr. Castor went to work at his 
law cases. But something was the matter with him. 
His thoughts would go wandering off to the green 
meadow by the side of the river where Clark told uim 
he had broken the fragrant branch. 

‘**I wonder,” he soliloquized, ‘‘ whether it is anything 
like that meadow where—pshaw! what am I thinking 
of! In a case of ejectment—wonder if I could sing 
‘Annie Laurie;’ used to know that tune.” And he 
hummed softly to himself: 

“*Gave me her promise true’ ’’— 
just as the door was thrown violently open and John 
Edson, the most quarrelsome man in New York, as his 
friends and enemies both agreed, burst in. 

‘*What’s the matter now, Mr. Edson?” asked Mr. 
Castor, rising to offer his client a seat. 

‘*Matter? Matter enough, sir! But if he thinks 
I’m going to submit to be robbed by his knavery he’ll 
find himself very much mistaken! My brother, sir, 
my own brother—think of that, sir!—is trying to 
cheat me out of my share of our paternal property. I 
want you to take steps immediately to stop his pro- 
ceedings. He threatens to bring in a bill against the 
estate that will swallow up every cent——but what’s 
that? Apple blossoms! Where did you get those?” 

‘“‘Mr. Clark brought them down this morning. 
Sweet, though rather out of place in a lawyer’s office, 
don’t you think?” 

‘*I don’t know,” said Mr. Edson, thoughtfully, tak- 
ing up the tumbler and smelling the fragrant things. 
‘* Where did these grow?” 

‘* Up in a little country village in Connecticut. Clark 
is from the country, you know, and I should think 
from his descriptions it’s quite a pretty place. Green 
meadows and river, you know, all that sort of thing. 
But what do you want me to do?” 

‘* Wait a minute, can’t you?” said Mr. Edson, impa- 
tiently. ‘* You lawyers are always in such a tearing 
hurry.” 

Mr. Castor raised his eye-brows but made no verbal 
answer to this rather inconsistent remark, while Mr. 
Edson leaned back in his chair and looked at the apple 
blossoms. In a minute he started up and brushed his 
hand across his eyes. 

‘*Tt makes me think of old times,” he said. ‘I nearly 
broke my neck once climbing an old apple-tree for 
blossoms like that to give too Lucy Baird, the prettiest 
girl in school. I fell from the top branch and my 
brother, I never had but one, sir, picked me up and 
carried me home. He was real good to me all the long 
time I was sick, too. I think he'd have died for me 
then, and just to think that now we should be quarrel- 
ing over a few hundred dollars! Castor, you needn’t 
do anything about this matter—just yet, at least. I—I 
guess I’ll go see him. And say”’—rather shyly—“you 
couldn’t spare me a little twig with a few of those 
blossoms on it, could you?” 
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Mr. Castor willingly broke off a branch aud handed 
it to him, but he watched Mr. Edson’s departure with 
a comical smile on his countenance. 

‘‘Those apple blossoms are doing sad work in this 
office,” he said laughingly to Clark. ‘‘I’ve lost one 
promising case through them already, and as for keep- 
ing my own mind on anything legal it’s an utter im- 
possibility. It’s quite evident to my mind that law 
and flowers were never meant to go together. I think 
I’ll take them home to my wife before they do any 
more mischief.” 

But as he turned to go out of the office door he saw 
che office boy eyeing his bunch wistfully. 

‘‘Here, John, would you like a spray?” he asked 
kindly, and without waiting for the eager answer he 
saw on the boy’s lips he tossed him one. Then he ran 
down the office-steps humming again the tune that had 
haunted him that morning. He looked so pleasant as 
he stood at the street corner waiting for his car that a 
ragged little girl who saw him ventured to ask : 

‘¢ Please, mister, what is them posies?” 

‘* Apple blossoms.” 

‘* Does they grow on the trees that has apples on?” 

“es.” 

‘““Oh my! wouldn’t I like to see’em once! Say, mis- 
ter, would ye give me a little one?” 

‘“‘Yes. Here, child,” breaking off another little 
branch and giving it to her. He watched her from 
the car window take off her old hat and stow away her 
treasure in that, and then, clasping it close to her 


breast, set off on a run down toward the lower part of 


the city. 

When he reached his home and gave the branch to 
his wife her faded, peevish face relaxed into a smile 
that was almost sweet as she took them from his hand. 

‘* Apple blossoms!” she said. ‘‘ How beautiful they 
are! Do you remember, Daniel, the apple blossoms 
that we gathered thirty years ago?” and in another 
minute he avd she together were recalling old times 
and associations, until the years that lay between 
their apple blossom times and now had dropped 
away, and the light and glory of past days once more 
shed itself upon the gray hairs of the husband and the 
faded cheek of the wife. 


The ragged little girl meanwhile ran on for quite a lit- 
tle way till she came to one of those narrow, filthy courts 
crowded with tenement houses and steaming with horri- 
ble odors in the warm May sunshine. She entered one 
of these tenement houses and ran lightly up the steps 
to her especial domain, a little room where, besides 
herself, only Biddy Macarthy with her husband and 
baby lived. Biddy was sitting near the window rock- 
ing the baby in her arms when the child entered. 

‘“Whisht, Meg! The baby’s awful sick!” 

‘* Don’t he get any better, Biddy?” asked Meg, creep- 
ing softly to her side. 

‘*No, he don’t. Oh, if I only had him home in the 
green fields of ould Ireland he’d be well entirely; but 
how can he breathe in this shtifling room?” : 

‘* Look here, Biddy. See what I’ve got.” And Meg 
took off her hat and showed the precious spray of 
apple blossoms. ‘‘Do ye think that came from the 
green fields ye spoke about?” 

Biddy gazed at it in wonder and delight. ‘* Oh, the 
purty things!” she exclaimed. ‘It’s just the picture of 
those I’ve seen many’s the time growing in the orch- 
ards in the ould country. Le’ me take it, Meg.” 

She held it close to her face and drank in the fresh, 
sweet perfume eagerly. Then she put it down to the 
baby, and he feebly smiled. 

** See!” cried Biddy. ‘‘ He knows the swate things! 
He’ll get better now. Take it away and put it in 
water, Meg, and set it where he can see it.” 

Meg ran off and soon returned with an old blacking- 
bottle full of water, into which she stuck the precious 
twig. Then she sat down to look at it and listen to 
Biddy’s tales of the ‘‘ ould country,” till night came, 
and she had to go to bed, but she slept with one hand 
on the bottle in which her treasure was. 

About midnight she was roused from strange dreams 
of great forests of beautiful posies like hers by a 
shrill ery of terror and agony. 

She started up calling ‘‘ Biddy! Biddy! what is it?” 
and was answered by the cry, ‘‘Oh, my baby, my 
baby! My baby’s dead!” and the low moan of an- 
guish from the stricken mother. She did the best she 
could to comfort her, but what could a child do for a 
broken heart? 

The next day the body was ready for the funeral. 
The mother sat on the floor beside the little pine coffin 
in stony despair when Meg crept softly up and laid her 
cherished branch, now reduced to two faded blossoms 
and one just bursting pink bud, in the baby’s hand. 
Biddy looked up and burst into tears. ‘God bless 
you, Meg,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Shure, there’s lots of blos- 
soms where he is now, the darlint, but it’s I that’s glad 
to see these purty posies in his little hand. Oh, my 
baby! my baby!” 


Mr. Edson, for his part, went down to his brother’s 





office and entered with alittle hesitation. The brother, 
a man older than Edson, with one of those stern, self- 
repressed faces which say as plainly as words could, 
**]’ve had a hard life and I don’t care a cent about 
you. I'll have what I can get, whether you suffer or 
not,” started as Edsun came in. His eyes rested an 
instant longingly on the apple-blossoms ; but the next 
moment he drew back, asking, coldly, ‘‘ Did you wish 
to see me?” 

‘““Yes, George,” answered Edson, fingering the 
flowers awkwardly, ‘‘ I came to see about that matter 
—that—that property, you know. It’s a pity we 
should quarrel about it and—and—well, I don’t care. 
You’re the oldest and had the hardest row to hoe 
always, and I guess likely there was fully my share 
spent on me when I was in college; and see here, old 
fellow, I’ll do whatever you say if you'll speak to 
your lawyer and send him up to my office.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and the younger 
Edson, looking down, saw his brother put his hand to 
his throat as if he were choking. The next moment 
the elder spoke almost as awkwardly as his brother 
had done. 

‘“* Tt wasn’t the money I cared for, but —but I wanted 
the old place. I—well, I had some associations with 
it.” 

The younger brother started. Associations? What 
associations of pleasure could George have with the 
old place? There were none, there could be none 
except those with Lucy Baird, who had been for one 
short year his own wife, now laid away in Greenwood. 
He sprang forward, ‘‘George, did you care for 
her? You could have won her if you had tried, and 
you knew it. She cared for me first because I was 
your brother. Did—do you mean to say you gave up 
the chance of winning her for me?” 

For a minute or two the Edsons might as well have 
been a couple of Frenchmen meeting after a long sep- 
aration. The elder was the first to recover himself. 

‘* There,.there, John,” he said, in exactly the same 
way he used to speak when they were boys together, 
‘“*T’ve been hard, but you see I never had a wife to 
soften me, and I intended to pay you for your share of 
the property at first, but—well, it’s no use talking it 
over. Of course you didn’t know, butI kept thinking 
you might have known if you wanted to. But there, 
never mind that now. Did you know that Midland 
Bonds are going up? I'll make a good thing out of 
them yet.” 

‘*T can’t stay,”’ answered Edson, opening the door, 
‘*but I'll see you again. Come up to dinner with me, 
won’t you?” 

‘*T will,” answered his brother, heartily, and with a 
cordial hand-shake they parted. 

The younger brother went straight home and put 
the precious branch of apple-blossoms, which had been 
a divining-rod to him, showing him where the richest 
treasure of a brother’s love lay hidden, into a glass 
and set it where he could see it often. The elder as 
he turned to his desk again saw three petals lying on 
on the floor. He hesitated a moment, then stooped 
and quickly gathering them up laid them reverently in 
his pocket-book. 
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PRAYER AND LAW. 


“Dear Mr. Beecher : 

“ How may | know that there is virtue in prayer ? My whole 
nature cries out for light—for faith. 

“ 1 will nut ask for a personal interview ; I know you have 
no time for strangers: but 1 hope to be at your next Friday 
nigbt lecture: perbaps you can then say something to help 
me out of this darkness. 

** My soul overtiows with prayer, and groans for belief in the 
personal presence and care of God; but bow can this be? 
We know that God governs the universe by fixed laws; that 
in him is no variableness nor sbadow of turning. Then why 
hope that he may bend these Jaws through our entreaties? 
Might not a worshiper of the sun, when convinced of the true 
nature and mission of the sun, feel just as badly grieved to 
part with his god as I do to part with my childhood belief in 
the direct control of our heavenly Father? How may we draw 
the line between superstition and truth, between mythology 
and reality’ I am not a materialist; there is, I am sure,a 
future state— not of punishment but of correction, resulting 
from the laws of cause and effect; but I long for present com- 
muaion and sympathy with the great Soul of the universe. 
Please tell me by what law (aside from the study of Nature) 
the finite may commune with the Infinite.” 


HIS letter is important. All honest, earnest cries 

of persons that are sincerely reaching up to a 
clearer, purer, nearer life with God are of transcendent 
importance. It does not much matter what particular 
man becomes the next President; but it is more im- 
portant than you have any figures or measures to com- 
pute, what is the condition of any human soul that is 
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marching on toward immortality—toward the infinite 
state. And although the ups and downs in the market, 
floods and freshets, and startling events here and 
there and everywhere, make a thousand times more 
noise, the silent struggle of a soul before God is in the 
sight of the universe ten thousand times more impor- 
tant than the crush of battle, the overthrow of govern- 
ments, or revolutions. There is nothing that can be 
compared for importance with a human soul. ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” The whole world is of less im- 
portance than the soul of a single man. And that is 
what gives importancé to this case of personal ex- 
perience. 

The community is full of such cases; but the church 
is not very generally informed concerning them, be- 
cause the instruction in the church is very largely 
generic instruction, and deals but very little with in- 
dividual cases of this kind. I, however, take very 
great interest in them, from the underlying sense that 
I have of the importance of them; and I am interested 
in such a case as this, not simply for the sake of the 
individual but on account of its being representative. 
It is one of a hundred. It belongs to the time in which 
we live. Not that the same state of mind has not 
occurred at other times, but that it is very common 
now, arising from the great transition that is taking 
place. 

You must be aware that, even inthe limited period 
during which I have been pastor of this church, our 
knowledge of nature has been simply revolutionized. 
I have seen the dawn, the advent, and the far- 
ascending sun in the horizon of investigation, by which 
comes our knowledge of the structure of the world, 
and of the history of it, and therefore of the divine 
method of creation; and through that divine method 
the conception of God himself has been wonderfully 
developed, and has been changed, just as a seedling 
plant is changed when it grows to be a tree. It has 
branched. It is different in shape and kind. My 
views, your views, every thinking man’s views, under 
the influence of public thought and feeling, have been 
greatly modified. It is perfectly natural, with such a 
change in our relation to the great central thought of 
the universe, that there should be a great deal of con- 
cern in regard to the old teaching; that we should not 
know what to do with it; that it should hang about 
us, and come up, oftentimes, as a difficulty in our 
minds. On that account it is that multitudes of per- 
sons who are thoughtful, and who are accustomed 
to follow their intellect, supposing that that is al- 
ways the pioneer of the heart, come into shallow 
places, get aground, and are left by the tide in great 
trouble. Where you help one such intelligent person 
you help multitudes; and it is with that hope that I 
take up such cases as this one. 

In the first place, it is said, ‘‘ We know that God 
governs the universe by fixed laws.” It strikes me 
that that is begging the whole question. I do not 
know it; and if anybody else knows it I should like to 
understand on just what ground he found it out. That 
there is a regular reference of cause and effect in re- 
gard to all material things—that is, in regard to the 
rudimentary world, or the world of matter—I do not 
doubt (though of that I shall speak again in a moment) ; 
but when you come to the blossom of matter—the soul ; 
when you rise up above the lower ranges of adminis- 
tration into that which is the characteristic element 
of administration, it begs the question to say that God 
governs the universe by fixed and inevitable procedures 
of law. That is the very question on which I disa- 
gree with those who take this ground. I say that he 
does not. Let any man prove that He does who can. 
So far is that from being true that, though law is in- 
volved both in the divine mind and in ours, there is 
no such absolute fixed administration of the laws in 
regard to the production of thought and emotion as 
there is in regard to the production of organized veg- 
etable matter, or the accumulation of matter of any 
kind in nature. And because the sun rises and sets 
regularly ; because the revolution of the globe is con- 
stant; because spring, summer, autumn and winter 
follow each other without interruption; because cer- 
tain soils are adapted to certain plants ; because the 
great law of gravitation is acting upon matter; be- 
cause light and heat and electricity are conforma- 
ble to certain laws, and follow given channels—because 
these things are true in regard to matter it is not 
right to argue that they are true in regard to the 
mind. The mind is a thing so entirely different from 
matter that it is supposed to have its own peculiar ad- 
ministrative laws. 

Even so extreme a thinker as Tyndall says that 
when you come up to the edge and limit of matter 
there is a gulf between that and mind that is not 
passed nor passable; and that none of the analogies 
which obtain in regard to the administratiom of matter 
can be carried over and applied to the adgninistration 
of mind. 

Then comes the common question, re we to sup- 
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pose that the laws of nature are bent out of their way 
for the sake of answering prayer? By that,is meant 
this: Whatever may be the administration of God with 
respect to thought, feeling, emotion, or will, when 
men pray for physical results have they any right to 
suppose that God will bend the laws by which the 
physical globe is controlled to suit the prayers of these 
men? I do not know why he should not. My idea of 
a law is not that it is a cast-iron rod that runs right 
straight in a given direction, and that cannot be bent 
without being broken: my idea of a law is that it is 
something that is infinitely adaptable, that is versatile, 
that is pliant, that is expansible, that is contractible. 
There is nothing on this earth that is so usable as a 
natural law; and if God cannot use them, I can. That 
is just as true as you live. A law can do but very few 
things unless it has intelligence to rideit; but the mo- 
ment intelligence begins to ride a law it can make it go 
almost anywhere and do almost anything. The sun 
might shine for a thousand years on a piece of desert 
and not bring anything up, because there is nothing 
but sand there; but I go there and sow some seeds, 
and say to the law of moisture, ‘‘ Water those seeds,” 
and to the law of vegetable growth, ‘‘ Sprout them ;” 
and I make the place bud and blossomas arose. I can 
redeem the desert when I wish to by applying natural 
laws and saying to them, ‘‘ Work for me.”’ I can em- 
ploy the laws embodied in rain, and light, and electric- 
ity. Ican control the laws of development and stop 
their action here, or permit them to act there. I can 
defeat winter and turn it out of doors, and keep it out 
from my green-house; or I can bring in winter and 
keep it in my ice-house. I can use natural laws in 
every direction for myself. It is by using natural 


laws that I clothe myself and protect myself. God’s 
natural laws are my workshop, and I use them 
to do this or that, or to undo this or that. I can 


use them to do things not only for myself but for 
my wife, and children, and friends, and for the vil- 
lage in which I dwell. By using them I can plant 
my garden. I can use them, also, to act on the thoughts 
and feelings of men. I can stimulate them. I can 
turn a lazy neighborhood into an industrious one. I 
can change a thriftless farming population into a robust, 
harvest-producing and well-to-do-population. The in- 
telligence of a man walking in the midst of natural 
laws, understanding them, and using them according 
to their purpose, can make them apply north, south, 
east, west, up, down, everywhere, and that continu- 
ously, throughout the whole earth. The moment nat- 
ural laws are fertilized by human intelligence and 
human will they are most serviceable things. They 
are invisible couriers that men ride. They govern the 
elements; they defy the storms; they bring electricity 
down from the heavens; they pierce the bowels of the 
earth; there is nothing in the world that men cannot 
ransack throughout the globe; they can harness them- 
selves with all the panoply of the forces of natural 
law; and yet there are those who say, ‘‘Is God going 
to turn natural laws out of their way to help anybody?” 
If he wants to he will. To hear men talk one would 
think that he sat behind a great bulwark of laws, say- 
ing, ‘‘I made them and set them agoing, but I am help- 
less now and cannot touch them, or do anything with 
them!” Why, I myself am but a spark of intelligence 
in the universe; and if I can hear the cry of my chil- 
dren, and of men, and answer those prayers by the use 
of natural laws, do not you suppose that God can do it? 
‘« But he does not do it as I ask himto.” Well, thatis 
another thing. Do Idoby my children as they ask me 
to? I govern them in the way that I think is best for 
them, and not in the way that their ignorance would 
have me. The child wants to know if he may do this, 
that, or the other thing, and I grant or deny his request 
as seems to me wise. He wants, for instance, that I 
should give him a dollar, that he may go out and enjoy 
himself, and I do not think it is best to give children 
unearned money for such a purpose, and I say, ‘If you 
will earn this money I will give it to you.”’ He says, 
‘* What can I do to earn it?” and I put him upon tasks 
by which he can do it, and he renders a fair equivalent 
for the money, and then gets it. I do not give it to 
him in the way he wants it, but he gets it in the way 
that is best for him. A manasks God to bring up corn 
in his field; and God loves men too well to pay a 
premium to laziness; and he says to the man, “If 
you want corn in your field, go and plant seed, and 
when it comes up hoe it, and you will get it.” And 
the way in which physical laws are administered of 
God in answer to prayer is, probably (I speak not with 
knowledge but from suggestion merely), by stimulat- 
ing the mind and intelligence of men so that they 
shall make a wise use of those natural laws which 
shall bring to pass the things that they desire. 

Well, I have gone over this intellectually, because it 
is fair to meet all these difficulties; it is not right even 
to seem to run into mysteries to hide from doubting 
inquirers. A doubter who is genuine and sincere is to 
he eminently respected, and not rebuffed. But after 





this general statement in regard to the laws, and the 
administration of them, and the reason of the differ- 
ence between the desires of men and the administration 
of God toward human souls through material laws, I 
go on to say that I do not believe anything more will 
ever come of such an answer as this to an inquiring 
person than possibly to take away certain difficulties. 
It never will bring a person into conscious soul-rela- 
tionship with God; Christ in you the hope of glory. 
There are definite laws of color; they are mathemat- 
ical; they are chemical; they are treated of in books 
that are to the last degree scientific and exact; but a 
man might read those books through a hundred tines 
and never get Titian’s, or Stuart’s, or any other artist’s 
eye for color. 

In other words, in questions of taste, susceptibility 
in that direction is the foundation of culture. Fore- 
going intellectual ideas will not ripen into taste. If 
you have taste the intellect may enlarge it, develop it, 
point it; but if you have it not the intellect will not 
help you. If a man has music in him the science of 
music may develop that root, and may bring him into 
a large experience of music. Ifa man is cold and dry 
and unsympathetic he might read novels about love 
till the hairs were white on his head, and it would not 
advance him a single step: yet if a man is warm- 
hearted, and then he reads, love in him may blossom 
out in every direction, and enlarge itself. When you 
go into the realm of emotion you must Jearn through 
emotion, and not through intellectual ideas. And re- 
ligion is emotion. It works and develops itself toward 
brotherhood. ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’”—that 
is the yeast of religion; and it must begin in emo- 
tion. 

Now, the cultivation of emotion is very different 
from any intellectual condition, or any condition of 
knowledge; and if any man wants to come into the 
fruition of Christ he must have something of Christ in 
himself; and you must learn from what you feel in 
yourself of Christ what Christ is in the greater sphere 
and in the larger way. There must be Christ in you 
the hope of glory. No man can understand how he 
laid down his life for the world who is not willing to 
lay down his convenience for anybody. A state of 
mind such as his can never understand atoning love. 
A man that does not understand how joyful a thing it 
is to make sacrifices for those that he loves, to bear 
their pains, and to fill up their life by the afflatus of 
his, cannot understand the love of God. But if, on the 
other hand, a man reproduces in himself, even in a 
small degree, that love which is infinite in God and in 
Christ, then out of his own experience he will come to 
a knowledge of Christ and God, and you cannot keep 
it back from him. 

And as to prayer, no man can help praying who loves 
Christ; and no man can help loving Christ who has 
learned to love, disinterestedly, his fellow men. One 
leads right up to the other. The state of mind in any 
man that loves disinterestedly and nobly brings to him 
a sense of the ever-present Saviour; and where there 
is a sense of the ever-present Saviour the form of 
prayer will be largely one of ejaculation, of aspiration, 
of upward moving thoughts. I walk for whole hours 
on a summer’s day, and there is little that I see which 
does not lead me, in my thoughts, to glance up to the 
Creator of it, and the influence of which upon me is 
not like that of the perfume of flowers that works 
right upward. This is prayer. Formal prayer, with 
some natures, rather extinguishes the prayerful spirit ; 
and they find it difficult to pray when they set out to 
do it; but there is a state of mind to which the Apostle 
refers when he says, ‘‘Pray always; be instant in 
prayer; pray without ceasing.” Iftis communion. It 
is the moving of the soul of a man in the conscious 
thought of the ever-present God all around about 
him. 

So Christ-likeness interprets Christ. And we have 
come at last to a place where there is no scepticism. 
Nobody out of a lunatic asylum can say that Christ’s 
life and disposition were not normal and grand. They 
were the very type of perfection. Here we have 
reached a point where we all agree. And the declara- 
tion is, ‘“‘If any man will do my will he shall know of 
the doctrines which I preach.”” When a man accepts 
the will of Christ, and reproduces in himself the dis- 
position of Christ, day by day, out of that will grow 
intellectual knowledge by and by; but you never will 
go into the kingdom of heaven head first. You must 
go in heart first, and your head will come in after- 
wards. The whole of your being must go in—head, 
heart, soul, everything; but the place where conver- 
sion takes hold is in the emotiors. 








—The world is seldom the worse for the shock it 
receives when some one speaks out a strong belief 
in unseen reéalities—even though not always in the 





wisest_way. 
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WESTERN HOMES FOR NEW YORK 
BOYS. 


FEW weeks ago a gentleman living in the city 
put into the hands of The Christian Union a suf- 
ficient sum of money to send ten boys West, through 
the agency of the Children’s Aid Society; and last 
Tuesday morning one of the editors of this paper, with 
Aunt Patience Perplex and The Christian Union stenog- 
rapher, met the candidates for emigration at the office 
of the society, made their personal acquaintance, and 
obtained some facts about their previous life. 

The headquarters of the admirable work which the 
Children’s Aid Society are doing is at 19 East Fourth 
Street, N. Y.—not far from the present rooms of the 
Christian Union. Here it is that Mr. Brace has his 
office and directs the movements which for twenty 
years have been redeeming the waifs and strays of our 
streets from lives of shame and sin, until now the 
aggregate so reclaimed reaches 50,000 souls. Both by 
nature and experience Mr. Brace is peculiarly quali- 
fied for this work. Warmly sympathetic, a close 
student of human nature, an extensive traveler and 
observer of events, and a man of fine literary taste 
withal, he has made the prevention of crime a subject of 
the most careful study and devoted to it the labors 
of thirty years. His book on the dangerous classes of 
New York is a recognized authority on the subject, be- 
sides being a graphic and picturesque survey of the 
darker phases of metropolitan life. Mr. Brace’s 
brother, Mr. John P. Brace, is also engaged in the work 
of the society. It is his part to convey the parties of 
children from New York to the West, and to see that 
they are provided with comfortable and satisfactory 
homes; and it was with him that The Christian Union 
boys were to start that same afternoon. They were 
accordingly gathered in the reception-room of the 
office awaiting our arrival. 

Not all the boys who come under the influence of the 
Children’s Aid Society or who frequent the lodging 
houses are newsboys or bootblacks. Many of them 
are employed in factories; some are transients 
passing through the city; others work at such odd 
jobs as they can pick up; a few are out of employment 
and dependent on charity, though as a rule the street- 
boy is industrious and independent, and contrives by 
some means to provide forhis support. In the nature 
of the case some discrimination must be exercised 
with regard to those who are sent West. Boys of an 
unsettled and roving disposition, who would not be 
likely to stay long in one place, are not generally 
chosen, nor those whose habits are known to be bad, 
or whose characters are too firmly fixed. The younger 
they are transplanted the better their chances of refor- 
mation. When their parents are living their consent 
has to be obtained. In many instances the proposal 
comes from the parents themselves. It will be seen 
from the following sketches that The Christian Union 
boys are not strictly from the ‘“‘ Arab” class, nor so 
old but that there is excellent promise of their settling 
down contentedly to farm life. 

Henry Harth, a tall, pale-faced boy of fourteen, who 
looked as though he might have outgrown his strength, 
had lived all his life in New York. His father and 
mother were both living; he had been nine months at 
sea, had then worked in a shop but did not like it, and 
wanted to go on a farm. 

Lester Eugene Smith, twelve years old, was born 
and had always lived in New York. His parents were 
both living, the father being a printer. It was his 
mother’s suggestion that he should go West and 
become a farmer. 

Gottlieb Friese, eleven years old, whose mother and 
father were both living, had been exposed to unhappy 
influences in his home, and it was to escape from these 
that his mother desired he should be sent West. 

John Weimer, a bright, intelligent lad of fourteen, 
was an orphan, born and had always lived in New York. 
For a year he had taken care of himself. He had 
worked ina restaurant, helping to wait on table, etc., 
and had had his board and clothes given him for his 
services. He had made a friend of Mr. Lanphier, the 
missionary of the Collegiate Church, who had spoken 
for him to Mr. Brace, and advised him to go West. 
John thought he would like farming very well; he 
had never sold papers or blacked boots, having always 
tried to work where he could learn something. He 
could speak three languages, French, German and 
English; and The Christian Union has no doubt but 
that he will make his mark in his Western home. 

The fifth boy was John Kendal, aged sixteen, and 
also a New Yorker. His father died seven years and 
his mother five months ago. He had been employed in 
the office of Mr. Withers, and upon his advice he had 
concluded to go West; had lived in West Sixteenth 
Street, and attended Christ Church Sunday-school. 

Howard and George Douglas, aged severally four- 
teen and seventeen, were the sixth and seventh of the 
party. They had a mother living but no father. The 
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oldest had worked in a molding-mill until work failed, 
but had since been unable to get anything to do; the 
younger had been employed first on a farm and after- 
wards in a grocery store. In his case the work ceased 
also, and he could get nothing else to do. Both boys 
had sought every place within their reach for work. 
Their parents had originally come from Illinois, and 
the mother was most anxious that the boys should go 
there to work on farms, and they themselves were very 
willing to go. When asked whether they would like 
to be together the younger replied, ‘‘ We should like 
to be in the same State.” 

The three remaining members of the party were 
little children: James Murphy (414), Charles Sheffey 
(434), and Norman Harvey (4), of whose history the 
society knew nothing at all, except that they had been 
deserted by their parents and committed to the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital at the instance of Mrs. 
Dubois, who was instrumental in sending them to the 
Children’s Aid Society. They were engaging little 
ones, so young that they could not recollect nor an- 
swer any questions about themselves. If their life 
has been a hard one the recollection of it has already 
mercifully faded away, and the only life which they 
will remember will be the new one upon which they 
are now entering. 

In the case of the older ones their stories were taken 
down verbatim by the stenographer. None of them 
had had very exciting lives, though all of them had 
known something of poverty and trouble. It was the 
object of The Christian Union to establish a link be- 
tween it and them by means of which their future 
might be traced; and to this end Aunt Patience, after 
the stenographer had finished his interview, held a 
little conversation with each one apart, gave them 
each a flower card and a copy of The Christian Union, 
and called their attention to her special column, in- 
viting them to let her and the readers of The Christian 
Union know what sort of homes they might find, which 
she expects they will do. 








Inquiring Friends. 


The questions that pour in upon us are so numerous that 
it is impossible to answer all through the columns of the 
paper. Then they cover an immense range, as any of our 
readers can see for themselves; and the editors of The 
Christian Union do not instantly and intuitively know 
everything; many of the subjects on which information is 
requested have to be investigated; or we have to write to 
those who do know, and, failing in one quarter, try 
another. All this takes time; and sometimes results in 
disappointment and no information. For example, we 
received a question a few weeks ago asking for the best 
work on mosaics. It would not be surprising if our corres- 
pondent had grown impatient at the long delay; or should 
be disappointed at the result. A careful inquiry, involving 
an examination of the Mercantile and Astor libraries, and 
finally of the private art library of the Tiffanys of this 
city, the best in the country if not in the world, has elici- 
ted the fact that there is no work on mosaics worth hav- 
ing; and that information on the subject must be picked 
up from a score of different sources, dictionaries, cyclope- 
dias, and art books of various descriptions. Another In- 
quiring Friend asks us to send back ‘by return mail” a 
list of the best books on pbrenology, physiology, and tem- 
peraments. It cannot be done by return mail. The fact 
is that most of the books on these subjects are the work of 
literary charlatans; and it is exceedingly difficult for us to 
recommend any book on them except perhaps those of 
Combe and Spurzheim; for though thereare modern books 
that contain much that is lacking in these older authorities 
they contain much that is not true, and can only be read 
with safety by one who already has a knowledge of the 
subject, and knows how to discriminate for himself be- 
tween the true and the false. The Christian Union is quite 
ready to act as a bureau of information for its numerous 
readers, and on any topic; but they must have patience; 
and they may generally assume, if they fail to get an 
answer, that it is because there is no answer worth giving. 
All questions, however, accompanied with postage stamp, 
and the real name and address of the sender, shall have an 
answer, sooner or later, either through the mails or through 
these columns. 

Will you be kind enough to set forth in The Christian 
Onion for the benefit of your many subscribers the views en- 
tertained by you with respect to capital punishment? There 
isa strong effort being made in this State to restore the death 
penalty, but the reasons therefor are not very obvious. The 
writer is opposed to such a barbarous method of punishment, 
and would like to know what the sentiments of the most 
enlightened and humanitarian of the people of our country 
are upon the question, Have you statistics at your command 
showing the relative number of murders committed inthe 
different States where the death penalty isin force as com- 
pared with the number in the States where it is not? Do you 
know in bow many of the States hanging is in force, and in 
those where it has been abolished do the statistics justify the 
abolition? Finally, what are the strongest arguments for 
and against the death penalty for murder? If you bave time 
and inclination to answer these questions as fully as you can 
you will greatly oblige, A SUBSCRIBER, 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. : 

Four States only have abolished the death penalty for 
murder, substituting imprisonment for life; viz., Iowa, 

, Wisconsin and Rhode Island. No tabulated 





statistics comparing number of murders in proportion to 
population in the various States exist. From careful inquiry 
of men well informed respecting the state of public senti- 
ment in these four States in which capital punishment has 
been abolished, we judge that there is no general sentiment 
in favor of its restoration; the general opinion is that im- 
prisoment for life, without power of pardon, is more 
feared than the death penalty and is more effective. The 
arguments in favor of capital punishment are many; 
most of them may be ranked under three classes: 1. The 
Old Testament statutes. 2. The supposed necessity of 
guarding human life by a penalty which shall publicly dis- 
tinguish murder from all other crimes and shall thus pro- 
duce a strong moral impresson against it. 3. The right of 
the State to protect itself by putting out of existence any 
man whose hand is so raised against his fellow-men that his 
existence becomes a standing menace to society, so that it 
is safe only in either his death or his permanent imprison- 
ment. The arguments against it are two: 1. That the 
issues of life and death belong to God alone; and that no 
man has a right to take the life of his fellow-men except 
under the imperative exigency of self-defense. 2. That 
barbarity of penalty tends not to prevent but to promote 
crime. In our judgment the wisdom and righteousness of 
capital punishment depend upon the state of the com- 
munity. Ina semi-barbaric state, in which there were no 
prisons, it was right to incorporate into the law of the land 
the principle ofa life fora life ; ina state thoroughly civilized, 
in which there are other abundant means of punishment, it 
is not necessary to kill, and therefore it is not right. In 
some of our mining communities capital punishment may 
bea necessity; itis not a necessity in any truly civilized 
State. 

—I wish to know what Universal History to get. I prefer 
to have it in one volume, if possible, beginning witb the first 
of all history and coming down to as late a date as may be, 
giving the best general view to one who is but little acquaint- 
ed with the subject, and making a good foundation for spe- 
cial history reading; also good for reference, and sufficiently 
in detail to be interesting. One of your correspondents has 
mentioned Goodrich’s “ History of All Nations.” What is the 
character of that? If I cannot get what is satisfactory in one 
volume, what is the best in two? Please give me such advice 
as you can on .the subject, and oblige one whose name has 
stood on your books as a subscriber from almost the first. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. F. A. C. 

George Weber’s ‘‘ Outlines of Universal History ” (Bos- 
ton: W. Ware & Co.) is perhaps the best compendium in 
one volume. William Swinton’s “‘ Outlines of the World’s 
History, Ancient, Medieval and Modern” (New York: 
Ivison), is good, but much smaller. ‘‘The Treasury of 
History: Comprising a general Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a Series of 
Separate Histories of Every Principal Nation,’’ by Samuel 
Maunder, author of ‘‘ Treasury of Knowledge,” is another 
valuable compendium. It contains almost 1,000 pages, 
12mo, in two columns of minion type. The new edition 
continues the history up to 1878. The continuation is by 
G. W. Cox; Maunder died in 1849. 


—I wish to obtain some knowledge of Sanscrit literature. 
Will you please enlighten me through The Christian Union 
what books to obtain and where obtainable, and oblige an 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

If the old subscriber desires to studv Sanscrit literature 
in the original we would recommend Max Muller’s “‘ Hand- 
books” (including his ‘‘Sanscrit Grammar for Beginners”’) 
and Wilson’s “‘ Sanscrit-English Dictionary” or the larger 
dictionary of Monier Williams. After the use of these 
the way is open for the study of the Rig Veda, of which 
Max Miiller has translated a part into English. Then 
other works can be studied. In this way a more accurate 
knowledge of Sanscrit literature can be obtained than in 
any other way. If our subscriber is only desirous of some 
account of Sanscrit literature by those who have studied 
it we would recommend Max Miller's ‘‘ History of Ancient 
Sanscrit Literature’? or Weber’s ‘‘Sanscrit Literature.” 
Of these, Miiller’s is the more extensive but the more cost- 
ly. Weber will cost from three to five dollars; Miller 
from six to ten. They can all be got at Scribner’s, who 
will import them if not at hand. All books on Sanscrit 
are very costly. 

—Wil! you kindly explain to a constant reader of your paper 
inclosed reference to Gospel of St. John? Is there, in your 
opinion, any doubt as to its genuineness. I bave always re- 
garded itas the most beautiful and reliable book in the Bible. 

New YORK City. E. J. 

No; we have no doubt as to the genuineness of the au- 
thorship of the Fourth Gospel; that it was written by Jobn, 
the beloved disciple, we think is as certain as the author- 
ship of any book of equally ancient date. But it has been 
doubted and its authenticity impugned by some able 
Biblical critics, foremost among whom is Dr. E. A, Abbot. 
On the other hand, Dr. Ezra Abbot, one of the foremost 
Biblical critics of our country, vigorously maintains its 
authenticity. The paragraph which you quote was written 
in reply to an ‘ Inquiring Friend,” who desired to know 
the ablest books for and against its authenticity. 


—What becomes of departed spirits after this life? Are 
the good and bad together? Are they with Christ? What is 
the meaning of 1 Peter iii., 19? 

By answering above you will greatly oblige a constant 
reader. M.E. 8. 

INDIAN Town. 

The Bible gives very little definite and positive informa- 
tion respecting the spirit world. For a statement of con- 
clusions deduced from Scripture, though not directly and 
dogmatically taught by Scripture, see the Sunday-school 
lesson on the Transfiguration in the Christian Union for 
April 21st. The reference in Peter to Christ’s preaching 
to the spirits in prison is variously interpreted by the 
commentators. In our judgment its natural meaning gives 
its correct interpretation; it_indicates the preaching of the 





gospel to some at least of those who died before the ad- 
vent of Chnist. It does not follow, this we add in answer 
to anether inquiry, that because the gospel was preached 
to those who had died without the knowledge of Christ 
therefore those who have known and rejected the gospel 
will repent and be saved in a future state. 


—Please inform me where I can find a more detailed state- 
ment of the truths you inculcate ;—viz., ** That the judgment 
day has already dawned, and that death and resurrection are 
simultaneous.” I would like to get at the truth that has con- 
vinced your mind tbat tbese are the correct views. I refer to 
your article on the Transfiguration in your paper of 21st inst. 
I am led to ask this from a desire to get more light on the sub- 
ject. Yourstruly, W.8.2. 

GLEN Cove, L. I. 

Probably the clearest modern book presenting this gen- 
eral view is Dr. Warren’s ‘‘ Parousia,” to be had of T. Y. 
Crowell, New York City. It isadvocated by Swedenborg; 
but his views are not easily comprehended by one not ac- 
customed to his peculiar use of language. But we have 
studied neither; what convinced our mind was twenty 
years’ study of the New Testament. 

—Please indicate in your column of “Inquiring Friends” 
where I can get the best view of * recognition of friends in 
heaven,” derived from the Scriptures—from what best books. 

H. L. H. 

‘* Hades and Heaven; or, What does Scripture Reveal of 
the Estate of and Employment of the Blessed Dead and of 
the Risen Saints,’’ by the Rey. E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers), though not covering just the 
ground, is an excellent treatise on the general subject to 
one who desires a key to aid him in the study of the Script- 
ure, Probably the best monograph on the subject is 
‘*Heavenly Recognitions,’’ by the Rev. H. Harbaugh 
(Reformed Pub. Board). Price, $1.25. 

—Please state your views in regard to this passage of Script- 
ure: “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” Is 
the “being baptized” just as necessary to salvation as be- 
lieving, or just as much of a command? AN INQUIRER. ~ 

BALSAM GROVE. 

The passage occurs in the last verses of the last chapter 
of Mark, and probably was not written by Mark at all, 
but was added ata later date. Even if, however, it be 
regarded as entirely genuine, the context sufficiently 
answers your question; for the next clause is, ‘‘He that 
believeth not shall be damned;”’ i. e., condemned; but it is 
not added that he that is not baptized shall be condemned. 


—Why is Job’s wife made to say words of diametrically 
opposite meaning in the French and English translations— 
Job xi..9? E. P. 


ALTON, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

The Latin, German and French render it, ‘bless God 
and die;” the English, ‘“‘curse God ” and die; and the 
commentators are not fully agreed as to which is the better 
rendering. The difference, however, is not so great as it 


4 seems to be, the meaning of the first being ironical: 


“Bless God,if you will; but all you get for your blessing 
will be death.” 


—Will you please answer in the column of “Inquiring 
Friends’’ whether any address or suggestive thoughts on the 
subject of ** Decoration Day ’’ and its memorial services can 
be procured, and, if they can, where such information can be 
furnished, and oblige a SUBSCRIBER. 

ITHACA, N. Y. 

We know of nothing except the numerous addresses that 
have been delivered and many of which have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers; perhaps some of them are to be 
found in pamphlet form in some of our great libraries. 








Religions Aetvs. 


The Methodist General Conference.—The Twenty-third 
Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church convened at Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, May 
1st, Bishop Scott presiding by virtue of his seniority, and 
353 delegates answering to their names. The Rev. Dr. 


Woodruff was unanimously elected secretary. Bishop 
Wiley, making the address of welcome, said that for 
nearly fifty years Cincinnati had been the center of the 
Methodist publishing interest, from which has gone forth 
to the West and South a steady stream of periodicals and 
books the power and influence of which for good no man 
could measure. It was now forty-four years since the 
General Conference assembled in that city. Few were 
living now who participated in its doings. Bishops Rob- 
erts, Soule, Hedding and Andrews presided over its delib- 
erations. Beverley Waugh, of Baltimore, and Thomas A. 
Morris, of Cincinnati, were elected bishops, and with 
them Wilbur Fisk, who set the marvelous example—which 
no man had had the courage since to imitate—of declining 
the episcopacy after having been elected. Bishop Simp- 
son, who was called upon to reply, said that the growth of 
the country and the progress of the church have been 
alike wonderful. It was a very pleasant thought that the 
progress of improvement and invention has provided for 
the church, as she needed them, the appliances necessary 
for her perfect development. Just as more rapid transit 
was needed, railroads were finished. Just when it was nec- 
essary to communicate with the men who are carrying 
the work of the church into heathen lands all over the 
world, the telegraph laid its electric line under the sea; 
and when larger buildings for such great gatherings of 
the church were called for they were provided. The opera 
house was not open to our fathers. The opera houses of 
that day were not filled with the voice of songs of this 
nature. On Sunday the Methodist pulpits of the city were 
generally occupied by the bishops. Bishop Simpson read the 
Address of the Bishops on Monday, referring to the three 
members of the Episcopate, Bishops Ames,Janes ahd Haven, 
who had died since the meeting of the last Conference, 
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Drs. Dashiell and Nelson also received special mention. 
Allthe conferences in the United States and the foreign 
fields have received Episcopal visitation. Swedish con- 
ferences have been established in Illinois and Minnesota, 
and other conferences in other parts of the West. It was 
recommended that the Rocky Mountain District be admin- 
istered asa foreign field. Since the Jast General Confer- 
ence 717 ministers and 119,000 members have been added 
to the denomination, while 512 ministers avd 78,500 mem- 
bers have died. There are 16,000 churches in the United 
States, with property valued at $80,000,000, with a total 
debt of $7,000,000. The debt of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern has been reduced $95,000 and publications to the 
amount of $3,415,000 have been issued. The Address dep- 
recated the mortgaging of church property to pay current 
expenses, especially recommended the adoption of meas- 
ures looking to the education of the poor whites of the 
South, and reported the failure of the annual conferences 
to adopt the proposed change in the ratio of representation 
in the General Conference and the proposed change of the 
third restrictive rule. It was noticed that those sentences 
in the Address that deprecated any departure from the 
standards of the church were received with applause, 
from which it is inferred that the Conference will be dis- 
posed to treat the various radical changes that are likely 
to be proposed ‘with considerable caution and con- 
servatism. A ‘special committee was appointed to pro- 
pose an appropriate commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The electicn of bishops was fixed for May 12th. The 
Commission on the Ecumenical Council of Methodism 
reported that the Protestant Methodists of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Canada, the British Wesleyan Conference, the American 
Wesleyans, the Free Methodists and the African Methodists 
have signified their intention to send delegates. At the 
morning session, Thursday, the Rev. Dr. McDonald intro- 
duced a resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of thirteen to take into consideration the legislative 
department of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with the 
special object of reporting some improved method of 
church legislation, and to also report upon the practica- 
bility and desirableness of dividing the General Conference 
into two legislative houses. A remark of Dr. McDonald, 
that before many years women will be members of the 
General Conference, was received with hearty applause. 
The appointment of such a committee was ordered with one 
of the bishops as its chairman. The Rev. William Arthur, 
of the British Wesleyan Conference; the Rev. Dr. Wallace 
MeMullen, of the Irish Wesleyan Conference; the Rev. Dr. 
Heygood, of the Methodist Episcopal Church South; the 
Rev. Dr. Johns, representative of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly; the Rev. Dr. Bidwell Lane, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Canada; the Rev. D. Wrightman, of the 
Methodist Church, Canada; Rev. Messrs. S. Fulton, R. A. 
Johnson and J. G. Mitchell were introduced to the Confer- 
ence, as fraternal delegates.by Bishop Simpson; and in the 
evening a public reception was tendered to the British and 
Irish delegates at St Paul’s church. Much interest was 
created by the introduction of the following resolution by 
the Rev. Dr. Millet, which was adopted with applause: 
“That the chairman of the Book Committee be instructed 
to furnish the Committtee on the Book Concern all records 
of its transactions during the past four years, together 
with all reports, private and otherwise, of the book agents 
at New York during the same time; that the Committee 
on the Book Concern be instructed to inquire into the prac- 
ticability and expediency of consolidating the publishing 
interests of the church under one head.” On Friday a new 
plan for reaching a decision as to how many additional 
bishops the conference ought to appoint was proposed by 
the Rev. D. R. Whedon, in a resolution requesting the col- 
lege of bishops to report to the conference their judgment 
as to the number of additional bishops necessary to a 
proper performance of the work of the superintendency. 





The Sunday-school Centennial.—The Foreign Sunday- 
school Association of this city celebrated the 00th anni- 
versary of the organization of Sunday-schools by Rob- 
ert Raikes at Gloucester, England, by special services 
at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, May 5th. 
The three sessions were well attended, and a large number 
of prominent clergymen were on the platform or in the 
audience. Albert Woodruff, President of the Association, 
made a brief address at the opening of the morning ses- 
sion; in which he said: ‘‘There has scarcely been a day 
since the days of Christ—if we except that of Martin 
Luther—more worthy to be celebrated than that which 
gave to us Robert Raikes, whose institution has done so 
much to increase the Christian armor and furnish it for 
future conquest. The Reformation of Luther was rather 
one of the head, that of Raikes one of the heart. He 
called forth the best affections: that love and sympathy 
which puts these hearts of ours in beating sympathy with 
the whole human race.’’ The Rev. Dr. 8. I. Prime spoke 
happily of the “ Relations of the Press to the Sunday- 
school,” declaring that the connection between the two 
had been very close from the beginning, the press having 
given the Sunday-school system a constant and able ad- 
vocacy. It was natural and inevitable that the system 
should lead to a development of literature specially con- 
trived to engage the attention of the children. It has 
done so to an extent and variety that defies figures to 
represent it and its power. To overestimate its value is 
impossible, and it is a marvel that, in the greatness of the 
demand for the new and entertaining and exciting and 
popular, so little rather than so much chaff is found in the 
wheat that is garnered for the food of the young. The Rev. 
Rufus W. Clark, D.D., of Albany, speaking on the topic, 
“ What the Foreign Sunday-school Association has accom- 
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plished in the past, and the necessity of an advanced 
movement to collect funds from all the Sunday-schools in 
great Britain and America to establish Sunday-schools 
throughout the world,” said that the Sunday-school had 
become the greatest theological seminary in Christendom 
and that the time kad come to make it one of the great 
missionary enterprises of the world. The Hon. John Jay, 
who presided at the afternoon session, commented on the 
dangers to civil order and liberty as they exist in this 
country, and urged the largest national development of 
the Sunday-school system as one of the most potent in- 
fluences for stability. The Rev. Dr. Armitage traced the 
“Reflex Influence of Sunday-school work ”’ on the after 
life of those whose youth has been under its teaching, and 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall drew a very interesting contrast 
between the observance of Sunday a century ago and its 
observance today. At the evening session, William E. 
Dodge acting as chairman, the Rev. Dr. Robinson empha- 
sized the necessity of evangelizing Continental Europe 
for the safety of our institutions, and the Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs spoke eloquently of the value and power of the 
Sunday-school as a Christian social force. It is proposed 
to have a National Centennial Sunday-school Celebration, 
and as the Fourth of July falls on Sunday this year the 
celebration will, most probably, be fixed for that day. 





The Mission at Five Points—The 36th annual meeting 
of the Five Points’ Mission was held in the Mission Build- 
ing, May 4. Addresses were made by A. V. Stout and Rev. 
R. Daniels. The work of the mission in part appears from 
the following statistics: Receipts (including balance in 
hand of $1,369.14 last year), $17,539; expenditures, $15,- 
527.09; balance on hand, $2,011.91. There have been re- 
ceived 1,304 packages of various kinds. There have also 
been distributed 10,295 articles of clothing, boots and shoes, 
stockings, coats, trowsers, shirts, dresses, underclothing, 
caps, hats, and other articles of children’s attire. The 
Superivtendent has found situations for 134 persons. In 
addition to this there have been distributed 468,988 rations 
of food, including 38,052 loaves of bread, 6,384 pounds of 
meat, 6,674 pounds of fish, 1,551 pounds of poultry, 6,278 
bushels of meal, 1.741 pounds of flour, 2,080 pounds of rice 
and beans; 772 pounds of butter and cheese, 859 pounds of 
tea and coffee, 8,324 bushels of potatoes, 148 bushels of 
apples, 88 bushels of turnips, 1,704 quarts of milk and 140 
gallons of oysters. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE 8TATES. 

—Forty-three persons joined the Clinton Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, May 2. 

—The seceding members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Morristown, New Jersey, have organized a Congregational 
Church. 

—Princeton Theological Seminary held its 68th commence- 
ment April 27th, the Rev. H. H. Wells, of Kingston, presiding. 
A class of twenty-nine was graduated. 

—Mr. Sankey was present at the Gospel Service at Cooper 
Institute last Sunday evening and spoke of the success of the 
winter’s work at St. Louis. . 

—The Auburn Theological "Seminary has called the Rev. 
Dr. Anson J. Upson, of Albany. to succeed Dr. Herrick 
Johnson as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 

—The Rev. Dr. Hall of this city puts in a good answer to 
the charge of extravagance in the building of bis church. 
He says that in the last five vears the men who built it have 
given more than its cost to benevolent objects outside of it. 

—The Congregational Church at Poughkeepsie, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Jr , has celebrated by 
a jubilee service the payment of the last of its church debt. 
Out of $8,647 pledged, but $125 was uncollected. This relieves 
a most useful church of an incubus which has for years 
weighed it down and impeded its prosperity. 

— A missionary of the American Sunday-school] Cnion writes 
to the Sunday-school of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, of re- 
cent work in Collin, Dallas and Denton counties, in Texas; of 
laboring with another missionary of the Union in the “* Cross 
Timbers.” a former resort of the famous Sam Bass and bis 
gang: andof organizing Sunday-schools in “* Mount Calvary,” 
“Rackbone Prairie,” “ Arkansas.’”’ “Tilinois,” and other 
places of famous or imposing names in Texas. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Ontario Association of 
Congregational churches was held at East Bloomfield, N. Y., 
commencing April 20th. The Rev. George H. Bailey of Fair- 
port, was chosen Moderator. The Associational sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Myron Adams, of Plymovth Church, 
Rochester. The two-days’ session was very profitably occu- 
pied with various exercises. Essays were read by the Rev. 
Messrs. J. P. Skeels, J. L. Bennett, William Dewey and J. W. 
Grush. 

—The Presbytery of New York held a meeting last week in 
the Scotch Church in Fourteenth street, with the Rev. Joseph 
J. Lampe as Moderator. There were thirty-four clergymen 
present. On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Crosby $400 was voted 
tothe pastoral charge of the Bohemian Church. A report 
was read by the Rev. Alexander McElvey on behalf of the 
Church Extension Society. He stated that a great many 
more churches were wanted west of Seventh Avenue. After 
a discussion of several hours a motion in favor of a financial 
agent to assist the Extension Society was unanimously 
carried. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Phillips Brooks is going abroad for the summer. 
He will sail on June 12th. with Dean Howson. 

—President Eliot, of Harvard, will preside at the annual 
festival in Boston of the Unitarian churches, Thursday even. 
ing. May 27th. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is to welcome the 
clergy. 

—In October the First Congregational Church of Boston 
will celebrate its 250th anniversary, and preparations are 
already being made for the event. Among the four signers 
of the first coverant of the church were Governors Winthrop 
and Dudley. The first book of records and a silver goblet 
which Governor Winthrop gave to the ckurcb are still in the 
society’s possession. 





THE WEST. 


—Chicago wants a Congregational House. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church will 
meet at Madison, Wis., on the 20th of this month. The ses- 
sions will be held in the Assembly Hall of the State capitol. 
Dr. James Eels will preach the opening sermon. 

—A large council met at Eldon, Iowa, April 19, to recognize 
the Congregational Railroad Church of that place, mainly 
composed of railroad men and their families, It has never 
had a pastor, but has already secured a lot, obtained sub- 
scriptions and begun to build a church edifice. 

—The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society report their 
total receipts for the past year as follows: New England 
branch, $12,019; New York branch, $13,174; Philadelphia 
branch, $6,560: Baltimore branch, $12.896; Northwestern 
branch, $16,737 ; and Western branch, $9.670. This is the larg- 
est collection made in any year since the organization of the 
Society. 

—Tbe State Normal Schools of Minnesota are steadily 
growing in numbers and efficiency. An advanced course has 
been recently introduced. At the closing exercises of the 
school at St. Cloud, April 29th, seven were graduated in this 
course, and twenty in the elementary course. Their gradu- 
ating exercises spoke well for the work of the school, and 
gave promise of good work to be done by those who will 
presently find employment as teachers. Most of the mem- 
bers of the State Normal Board were present ; Gov. Pillsbury 
among them. 

FOREIGN. 

—A detachment of the Salvation Army will be sent to 
France under the direction of the elder daughter of William 
Booth, the Commander-in-chief. 

—Dean Ryle, Bishop-elect of Liverpool, withdraws from the 
English Church Association, and announces that he becomes 
a bishop of the Church and not of any sect or party. 

—Dr. J. Monro Gibson, who has been pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church at Chicago for six years past, has ac- 
cepted a call from St. John’s Wood Church in London. 

—Strong efforts are being put forth by the Olid Waldensian 
Church to extend its missions in Italy, and an attempt, at the 
same time, to increase the salaries of its pastors has been suc- 
cessful. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of London bas 
purchased Exeter Hall for £25,000. The sum of £15,000 more 
will be spent in adapting the building to the requirements of 
a central Association. 

—The next Protestant Episcopal General Convention will 
be asked to establish a new missionary diocese on the Pacific 
coast, to be called the Diocese of Boise and Walla Walla, and 
to include parts of Oregon, Washington and Idaho Terri- 
tories. 

—Theodore Monod, the eminent French Protestant who 
was expected to visit this country during the present season. 
will be unable to come owing to the illness of a member of 
his family. Another prominent French Protestant will come 
for the purpose of laying before our people the cause of 
Protestantism in France. 

—The International Christian Temperance Camp-Meeting 
holds two sessions this year, one at Grimsby, near St. Catha- 
rine’s, Ontario, Canada. July 22d to 25th, inclusive. A list of 
well-krown speakers have been engaged, and reduced fares 
on the railreads will he s cured. The second meeting will be 
at the Thousand [slands, from July 28th to August Ist, inclu- 
sive. 

—The Methodist missionaries in China have united in a 
memorial to the Gen+ ral Conference, asking that the China 
missions may continue to receive episcopal visitations, and 
that the election of native bishops be postponed until the 
Chureh in China becomes self-supporting. They consider 
that a resident bishop in charge of the China and Japan 
missions would entail too much expense. 

—Professor Robertson Smith. whose criticisms of the Bible 
created such commotion in the Free Church of Scotland, will 
have articles in the next volume of the Encyclonedia Bri- 
tannica on the Prophet Haggai. the Hebrew language, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. His antagonists in the Free 
Church have begun the publication of a series of “ Scottish 
Tracts for the Times,” partly to answer his criticisms. 


—The General Synod of the Episcopal Church of Treland is 
now itn session in Dublin. No matters of great interest are 
likely to come before it. It will be urged that the Church, in 
its corporate capacity. should take some action in foreign 
mission work, and reference will be made to the disadvan- 
tageous position the Church occupiesin this respect before 
the public as compared with the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches. 

—Some American churches might learn a lesson from the 
fact that in the island of New Hebrides,in the Southern 
Ocean, three thousand seven hundred pounds of arrowroot 
were shipped recently for London by the native Christians 
who have heen gathered in by the Gospel within the last 
thirty vears. Their offering isto make payment for an edi- 
tion of the Old Testament, as it is now being issued in their 
language. 

—The English cling to old customs. On Good Friday, at St. 
Rartholomew the Great, Smithfield, London, at the conclusion 
of the service an old tomb in the churchvard was visited. and 
the Rev. J. Morgan laid twenty-one sixpences on the tomb, 
which were picked up by twenty-one elderly females of the 
parish. Tt is said that an old ladv left this gift, and that she 
lies buried in the churchyard, but the exact spot canrot be 
pointed ont. 

—The Ritualists gain a triumph by a recent decision of the. 
British House of Lords, It secures to every bishop the power, 
at his own absolute discretion to stay proceedings instituted 
under the Church Discipline act with a view to putting an 
end to ritus'istic vagaries, however outrageous in character 
or offensive to the parishioners these vagaries may become. 
This leaves the matter in the hands of the bishops, practically, 
and wherever ritualism secures a footing in the episcopate 
opens the door wide. 

—The Rev. Alexander Raleigh, D.D., whose death is noticed 
by the English newspapers, was recognized in England and 
Scotland as one of the foremost among the Nonconformist 
ministers, and as a preacher of great power. In early life he 
accepted a pastorate at Greenock. Before going to London 
he was for some time minister at Masborough, Yorksbire, 
For several years be was the pastor of Harecourt Chapel. 
Canecnbury, and during this period be published “ Quiet Rest- 
ing Places.” He subsequently became the minister of the 
Congregational Church at Kensington, of which the Rey. Dr. 
Stoughton had been the minister for many years, 
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The Sunday-School. 
THE JUDGMENT.’ 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 


rTVHIS is a picture of the judgment; the only pict- 

ure of the judgment in the Bible.’ It belongs in 
a picture gallery; it is a part of a series of pictures 
and parables which touch the spirit through the im- 
agination. It is to be interpreted, accordingly, as one 
would interpret a magnificent painting, ora grand poem, 
or a striking allegory. 

Now there is one canon which ought to be always 
applied in the interpretation of such literature, but 
which is sometimes forgotten. The first duty of the 
interpreter is to find the motive of the painting; 
the great truth which it was intended to illustrate; 
and finding this he is to interpret the whole by it. 
That truth in this picture is the principle upon which 
God judges of the character of men. That there is a 
divine judgment of men Christ did not need to empha- 
size. For the Buddhistic theory of an impassive God, 
who sleeps eternity away and cares not for men, had 
not any place in Jewish thought; that has been later 
engrafted on Christian thought from Oriental panthe- 
ism. The time, place, circumstances, he did not 
emphasize. All suggestion of these is confined to the 
opening verses and is purely incidental. It is cer- 
tainly conceivable that there is to be one ‘last day of 


judgment,” that Christ will come, will call the dead 


from their graves, will rehabilitate them in their 
worn-out and cast-off bodies, will try them one by 
one—the unnumbered millions who have passed from 
the cradle to the grave—and will pronounce on each a 
separate judgment. But as a birth anda death take 
place every moment, and as we cannot easily conceive 
such individual trial and judgment crowded into less 
than a moment of time, it is matter of arithmetical cal- 
culation that such a judgment day, which poets and 
orators have been accustomed to depict, would last as 
long as the human race had previously lasted, from 
the creation of the world to its end. It is equally con- 
sistent with this account to suppose that Christ has 
already ascended to sit upon the throne of his glory, 
that his holy angels are with him, that the glimpse 
which Stephen in his death hour caught of the Son of 
God standing at the right hand of the Father sug- 
gested the sublime reality that even now before Him 
are gathered all nations, that the ‘‘last day” has al- 
ready come, though not its sunset hour, and that the 
pictorially portrayed is tak- 
ing place even now, in the measurements which Christ, 
the righteous Judge, is making ofus in the judgment 
day of our daily lives. The one picture appeals more 
to the sensuous and dramatic imagination; the other 
more to the super-sensuous and intellectual imagina- 
tion; either is consistent with this chapter. Which 
is the better must be determined, if at all, by a study 
of other Scripture teachings and by a consideration 
of the intrinsic reasonableness of these two contrasted 
views. 

I may repeat here what in a previous lesson I have 
intimated, that the latter of these two views seems to 
me more consonant both with Scripture and with 
reason. The ‘‘last day” has already dawned; the end 
of the world has come; judgment has begun; Christ 
has entered into his glory. 

The test of the judgment is life, and the test of life 
is love. This is the great central truth of the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew. 

Christianity is nota mere system of doctrines ; a new 
philosophy of life, God or eternity. It is not a mere 
system of ethics; a new code of manners and morals, 
akind of moral etiquette. It is a new and divine life; 
to enter it one must be born again; he must become a 
new creature in Christ Jesus; he must be born not of 
blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the will of man, 
but of God. Tobe a Christian is not merely to try 
and do about right; it is to be a child of God; it is to 
have a divine life quickened in the soul; it is to have 
eternal life within us.* The difference between a child 
of God and a child of earth is the difference between 
a clod of earth in the winter and the soil of my garden- 
bed as I am writing this bright May morning, with a 
hundred seeds of future fruit and flowers living and 
pushing their mysterious way into visible and fragrant 
and fruitful life. This truth, which is the grand theme 
of the New Testament, is recognized here: ‘‘ Come, ye 
that have been blessed of my Father.’’* 

But how are we to know whether this life has been 


1 May 23.—Matt. xxv., 31-46. Golden Text, Matt. xxv.. 46. 

? Rev. xx., 12-15, does not picture the judgment, only the 
scenery and surroundings of the judgment. 

§ John ili., 5; 2 Cor. v., ‘17; Gal. vi. 15; Jobn i., 13, v., 24: 
Jobn iii., 1. 

*“Not Ye that are to be blessed, but Ye that have been 
blessed; the perfect participle is used. They are blessed 
because all the fruits of true Jove which men apparently pro- 
duce are really fruits of the Spirit. 1 Cor. iii.,6; 1 John, iv.,7, 
12.""—[Abbott’s Commentary, 





really quickened in our hearts? How are we to mea- 
sure, in so far as we may measure at all, the reality of 
the divine life in others? Christ knows but one test: 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” Paul knows 
but one: ‘‘If any man have not the spirit of Christ he 
is none of his.” ‘‘ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. John knows 
but one: ‘‘ Every one that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; 
for God is love.” 

See how in this sole picture of the judgment scene 
this test and this alone is applied. Is this man a 
Christian? we ask. And for reply we ask, Does he 
belong to the church? Does he believe the Trinity 
and the Atonement? Has he felt a sense of sin and 
the delightful experience of peace in assurance of 
divine pardon? Is he active in the prayer-meeting and 
the Sunday-school? Christ passes all these tests by, 
to ask, ‘‘ Has he fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, 
and visited the sick and the imprisoned? The lesser 
includes the greater. There is no hunger like heart 
hunger; thrice happy who can feed with divine food 
such hungry ones. There is no captivity like that of 
a noble soul to sin fetters which it has fastened upon 
itself. Thrice happy he who carries sympathy and 
help to such captives. But, however manifested, phil- 
anthropy is the one test which Christ applies in his 
judgment of character. Love to man is not a substi- 
tute for the divine life; it is not a condition of receiv- 
ing the divine life; but it is the one and only test which 
Christ’s judgment day recognizes as the evidence that one 
has the divine life. ‘*This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another as I have loved you.” . . . 
‘““Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” 

See how this rule works as one of exclusion and of 
inclusion. It excludes whoever has not followed Christ 
in loving and serving his fellow-men. ‘‘ He that loveth 
not knoweth not God, for God is love.”” Christ’s mis- 
sion was to preach glad tidings to the poor; to heal 
the broken hearted; to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovery of sight to the blind; to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised.’ He that has done nothing 
of this is no follower of Christ. ‘Depart from me, 
ye cursed.” Why? On whom does Christ pronounce 
this anathema? Not with the Church of Rome, on those 
that deny the authority of the church; not with some 
Protestant churches, on those that deny the truth of their 
creed. But on those within and without the church, 
with a creed or without it, that have passed by human 
hunger, want, woe, and done nothing to relievé and 
succor. The judgment day condemns the orthodox 
priest and Levife that passed by on the other side, 
and commends the heretical and schismatic Samaritan 
that went to the sufferer’s relief. 

It includes whoever has gone about doing good. 
He has, perhaps, known nothing of Christ; never con- 
sidered that he was serving him; he is surprised when 
Christ says, I was hungry and you fed me ; asks in be- 
wilderment, When saw we thee a hungered, or 
athirst, or sick, or in prison? What more creedless 
Christian could be imagined than is indicated by this 
answer of glad surprise? 

I enter into no doubtful disputation about the mean- 
ing of aionios, rendered “ everlasting ” in one clause 
and ‘‘ eternal” in the other of the final sentence. I 
lay no stress upon the fact that the same word charac- 
terizes the life and the punishment. But I hear this 
sentence, ‘‘ Depart from me,” with awe. And, con- 
scious that what has kept me alive in the midst of 
death, and given me strength to save me from my 
own weakness, and endowed me with wisdom to re- 
deem me from my own folly, has been the gracious 
power of an ever present Christ, I can see no hope, 
nothing but the outer and the utter darkness for- 
evermore, to any one to whom He, my only help, says, 
Depart from me; from my light, my strength, my sym- 
pathy, my helpful love. To be without Christ is to be 
without hope. If he gives up a soul, who shall succor 
and save? 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. No one can go to heaven who 
does not love heavenly things and people. 

Ist. As introductory to the lesson, lead the chil- 
dren in a conversation about birds and animals choos- 
ing the company of their kind. Teach that they thus 
obey God’s law, which results in their best good. 
Show that this same law, of like choosing like, holds 
good also with people, by telling the story of the Apos- 
tles, who, when they were released from prison, where 
they had been shut up for preaching about Jesus, 
“being let go, they went to their own company.” 
Teach that if they had been bad men, instead of 
good men, they would have gone to bad people in a 


+ Luke iv., 18, 





robbers’ den, or some other wicked place, instead 
of to the company of Christian people in a prayer- 
meeting. If further illustration is desired, tell of 
Judas, who, after he had gone out from the company 
of Jesus and the Apostles, and delivered up his Lord, 
killed himself, going ‘‘to his own place” in the other 
world. Get the children to give reasons why good 
people choose the company of the good and the bad 
choose the company of the bad. 

2d. Teach that Jesus will come again to this world 
to separate the good and bad forever. When the 
interest of the children becomes sufficiently aroused to 
know how this will be done, let the teacher read to 
them the lesson of to-day about the judgment from 
the open Bible. It is a mistake ever to read Bible 
narratives or descriptions from a paper or lesson mag- 
azine. It is a mistake also to read from the Bible 
before the interest of the children has been awakened 
to listen; it is not advisable, therefore, to read from 
the Bible to beginthe lesson. Paraphrase in the read- 
ing where it becomes necessary to the understanding 
of the children. 

3d. Illustrate Jesus’s power to separate the good from 
the bad to comparing his ability to read all that is in 
men’s hearts to our reading open books to find out 
what is in them. All hearts are as open books to 
him, He can tell us all things that ever we did; and 
although we may forget what we do he does not for- 
get, as shown in verses 35-44. 

4th. Teach that the kind of friends we choose now 
we shall live with throughout eternity. Tell the story 
of Ruth as an example of right choice. 
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CHAUUCER. 

It is well-nigh five hundred years since Chaucer laid 
aside his pen, and yet there is no sign that his fame 
has crossed its meridian; on the contrary, there are 
many evidences that it has taken its place as a fixed 
star, destined to shine with a still clearer light rather 
because of our movement in the direction of its orbit 
than on account of any change in its own position. 
The causes of this exceptional good fortune are not far 
to seek. They are to be found not in our circumstances 
but in the genius and character of the poet. It is true 
that the modern revolution in literature, which began 
with Rousseau and has been carried on by Cowper, 
Burns, Wordsworth, and a host of lesser singers, by 
leading us back to nature has led us back to Chaucer; 
but he was there before us, and it is our clearer under- 
standing of what enters into the highest poetry, and 
not a passing taste, a sentimental pilgrimage, that 
brings us once more into his neighborhood. In other 
words, his claims to fame are such as will always find 
fullest recognition when the world is in its right 
poetic mind. 

It was fortunate that the first English singer had a 
mind so sane, a nature so healthy and a voice so clear. 
The keynote with which the great chorus began was 
pitched neither too high nor too low; it was a note in 
harmony with nature herself, and to this day along 
English hedges and among the songs of English birds 
it has no alien sound. Chaucer portrays a society far 
more complex, phases of life far more varied and diffi- 
cult to represent, than those which the hand of Homer 
has preseryed for all succeeding generations, but the 
charm of simplicity and entire naturalness which 
makes the Iliad of struggle and the Odyssey of wander- 
ing young in spite of antiquity preserves the interest of 
the ‘‘Canterbury Tales”’ unbroken. Health, freedom, 
absence of affectation and cant; a serious purpose and 
a melody fit for Engtish flelds and skies characterize 
the first English poet and make his charm and his 
fame equally comprehensible. 

Whether Chaucer was born in 1328 or 1340 is a matter 
of little consequence, although the weight of evidence 
seems to favor the latter date; but it is of interest to 
know that his life covered one of the most stirring and 
significant periods in English story, that he stood at 
the point where the divided streams of race flowed to- 
gether to make one great current of national power and 
history. In 1300 the conquered and the conquerors 
were still separated by the barriers of different 
languages ; in 1350 the English tongue had doubled its 
vocabulary by additions from the French, and by this 
large verbal concession, preserving its own spirit and 
character intact, had beaten its antagonist and made 
itself the language of the nation. Since the Conquest 
English had ceased to be a literary language, and had 
become corrupted by popular use uncorrected by the 
more careful usage of literature; but its essential 
character remained unchanged, and of its three prip- 
cipal dialects, the middle, or that which Alfred the 
Great had brought into prominence, was adcpted by 
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Chaucer and has become the mother tongue of all 
English speaking peoples. 

That Chaucer should fall under French influence 
at the very start was inevitable, taking into 
account his near relations with court society and his 
governmental employment; and when one remembers 
the unrivaled popularity of the ‘‘Romance of the 
Rose” it is easy to understand how its transcription 
was to the young poet the theme nearest at hand 
and most congenial. The 22,000 verses of this inter- 
minable poem are to be unequally divided between 
Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meung, but Chaucer 
had the sound poetic sense to reduce it by omission 
and condensation at least two-thirds. This was good 
practice for the poet,who had not yet learned the secrets 
of his power, and who doubtless gained from his 
arduous task much of that mastery of versification 
which afterwards distinguished him far above his con- 
temporaries. In 1372 Chaucer visited Italy on a special 
mission and during this journey the acquaintance with 
Petrarch was formed, though the evidence that the two 
men ever met is of the slightest possible character. Be 
that as it may, the poet found anew atmosphere of 
thought in Italy; andifhis pilgrimage wrought no such 
change in him as was wrought in Goethe by a similar 
visit it profoundly influenced his spirit and work. 
That literature of great ideas and of splendid poetic 
forms which received its first impulse from Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio brought him face to face with 
the great possibilities of truth and art to be achieved 
with the pen, and taught him how to use his gifts. 

On his return to England the poet had various official 
employments, but his thoughts and work were centered 
more and more on poetry. The ‘‘ House of Fame” is 
the work ofa 1nan of wide reading, of generous scholar- 
ship and of genuine humor. Among the tedious alle- 
gories of the Middle Ages it is remarkable for freshness, 
simplicity and human interest. The great work of the 
poet’s life was already well in hand and twenty years 
had elapsed before the last line was written. The 
‘*Canterbury Tales * embody the observation of a life- 
time. Studies of character so various and so wholly 
true are the ripe fruits of a laborious life. Taken to- 
gether these tales are distinctively a national poem. 
A vast amount of foreign material enters into them, but 
their purpose, their framework and their atmosphere 
are essentially English. Italian influences had stimu- 
lated Chaucer's genius and intensified his gifts without 
modifying in any degree bis individuality or the vigor 
of his native fiber. The Canterbury Pilgrimage was a 
pictorial representation of English life in its most 
characteristic and picturesque aspects, and the genius 
of the poet is nowhere more evident than in the sure 
instinct which out of all the circumstances of English 
medieval life led him to select this episode. Becket 
was pre-eminently the English saint and Canterbury 
pre-eminently the English shrine. 

Looking down into the open court of Tabard Inn 
just before the cavalcade sets out one takes in ata 
glance almost the whole range of English society. 
There are pilgrims from all sorts and conditions of 
life, and each one, in the prologue to the story which 
the poet puts into his mouth, is portrayed to the life. 
The distinctive costume, the peculiarities of habit, 
gesture, face, are all caught by a hand that has never 
been excelled in such portrayals. These prologues 
are a national portrait gallery, whose pictures for 
fidelity of coloring and range of subject are unsur- 
passed among similar works. As the pilgrims make 
their slow journey in the lovely English April, hedges 
are in blossom and the notes of the lark drop from the 
clear skies overhead. The whole poem is instinct with 
the life of nature and of men, and before the eyes of the 
latest generation of Englishmen it will move 
with the same freshness of color, the same life of 
motion as before ours. The old poet won his fame by 
naturalness, by sympathy with human life, by kindly 
humor and by simple love of beauty, and among the 
hosts who have since made themselves heirs of his 
work and spirit none have despoiled him of his pos- 
sessions. 

Mr. Ward has not written in a popular style but he 
has carefully sifted the few grains of truth about 
Chaucer’s life from the bushels of chaff, and the result 
is a trustworthy and scholarly account of the poet's 
career and work. 


Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, and 
Other Papers. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) Some of these 
papers—perbaps all of them—appeared originally in the 
‘* Atlantic Monthly.” They are well worthy of publication 
in book form. The writer is a careful and honest observer, 
and he presents in this volume the results of his observa: 
tion respecting the opinions of working people as to the 
social questions of the day. The titles of the ‘‘ other” 
papersare: ‘‘ The Nationals, their Origin and their Aims ;” 
“Three Typical Workingmen;” ‘‘ Workingmen’s Wives;” 
“The Career of a Capitalist;’’ ‘‘ Study of a New England 
Factory Town;” “‘ Preaching ;” ‘‘ Sincere Demagogy.’’ The 
writer has mingled with workingmen in order to learn their 
views from their own lips. While many held opinions that 
were sound and practical, others gave utterance to those 
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that were utterly unsound and disorganizing. Most read- 
ers would be amazed to learn what opinions are held by 
some of the workingmen and how earnestly they are pro- 
mulgated. The writer gives the views of thirty-four earnest 
adherents of the new national party, residents of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. He speaks of them 
as of good common education, more than half having been 
teachers. They avowed their belief in fiat money; that 
national banks are receiving from twenty-five to one 
hundred percent. per annum on their capital; that the 
masses are trodden under foot and enslaved by a vicious 
financial system; that the value of gold and silver coin is 
in the stamp of the Government, and not in the intrinsic 
worth of the metal; that there should be no individual 
ownership of land, and no law for the collection of interest: 
that all classes should be represented in Congress in propor- 
tion to their numbers; that the education ot educated men 
bas destroyed their natural perception and judgment; that 
gold and silver money are relics of heathenism, etc. The 
writer says these men are very much in earnest, but seem 
to have no adequate conception of the nature or magnitude 
of the changes they are seeking to introduce. We are not 
surprised to learn that ‘‘all of them hold what are called 
advanced or liberal views of religious or theological sub- 
jects, and a few are atheists.” They agree in thinking 
lightly of culture and in their purpose to legislate and tax 
‘*the money power” outof existence. ‘‘ But none of them 
spoke of the need of industry, economy, or wise self-direc- 
tion on the part of their own class, though they were con- 
fident of their ability to reorganize and direct society.”’ 
The intuition of uneducated men is more valuable, in their 
judgment, in determining matters connected with legisla- 
tion and the organization and progress of society than the 
trained and disciplined faculties of students or men of 
culture. We think no one can read this volume without a 
recognition of his responsibility to use his influence in cor- 
recting the false and vicious sentiments which have found 
such a lodgment among the people. 

Elihu Burritt: A Memorial Volume containing a sketch 
of his Life and Labors, Edited by Charles Northend. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) The career of the ‘‘ Learned Blacksmith” 
is well worthy of a memorial volume. As an example of 
what a man may become by his own exertions and of how 
a life may be devoted to large, impersonal aims the story 
of Elihu Burritt’s struggles and achievements has a lasting 
value. Mr. Burritt had a favorite theory that genius was 
in the last analysis nothing but work and, so far as 
the theory holds good, he strikingly exemplified it. With- 
out special linguistic aptitudes he familiarized himself with 
thirty languages. As soon as bis extraordinary accomplish- 
ments had brought him into public notice he used his prom- 
inence as a platform for philanthropic teaching, and to the 
day of his death his labors were far more for the good of 
others than for his own advancement. He was an enthu- 
siastic advocate of peace principles, of arbitration as a 
substitute for war, and of cheap ocean postage. He was 
largely instrumental in securing the latter. Half of this 
volume is given up to selections from Mr. Burritt’s various 
writings. While these add little to the value of the book 
froma literary point of view they reveal the directness, 
simplicity and unselfishness of the man’s nature. Mr. 
Northend has done his work with excellent taste and 
judgment, and succeeds in so presenting the subject of his 
biography that the interest of the reader is aroused and 
his admiration awakened for a character strong encugh 
to make opportunities out of its limitations and noble 
enough to use its acquisitions with entire unselfishness. 


Masterpieces of English Literature. By William Swinton. 
(Harper & Brothers.) This handsome volume contains 
selections from the works of English and American writers 
of the first rank, the selection being prefaced in each case 
by a characterization of its author from the pen of some 
eminent critic. Almost every great name in our literature 
is to be found in the table of contents and a catholic taste 
pervades the entire work. The book is intended for the 
use of the higher schools, and is another evidence of that 
sound and healthy sentiment which is familiarizing young 
minds at every stage of their education with the finest 
achievements of the pen. Acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of our literature is an education in itself, and would 
do much to roll back the tide of vile literature which has 
of late left so many and such sad evidences of its devastat- 
ing power. 

Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer. By Peter 
H. Burnett. (D. Appleton & Co.) These reminiscences of 
the first governor of California will be read with interest 
by the many for whom pioneer life has perennial charms. 
It is the narrative of a busy, energetic and successful 
career, and while it makes no pretensions to literary grace, 
it is straightforward and thoroughly business-like in style. 
It covers the most interesting period of the development 
of the Pacific coast and is full of entertaining incidents 
and glimpses of character. The gold fever and the re 
markable communities of young men which were collected 
in consequence of it afford a wide field for curious devel- 
opments of character, and of these Mr. Burnett has given 
not a few. 

Professor Noah K. Davis's Theory of Thought (Harpers) 
is a remarkably clear and well written treatise on Deduc- 
tive Logic. Following, as every such treatise must, the 
Aristotelian method, and reaching no other results than the 
great Stagirite attained, for, as Kant says, ‘‘ Logic has 
taken no forward nor backward step since the time of 
Aristotle,” it bas, of course, little new but its illustrations. 
But these are most ample, and they are as pertinent as 
they are copious. Hardly any book of its kind exceeds 
this in this respect. It would be a good sign if our bigher 
schools and colleges could give more attention both to the 
science and the art of logic, and the present book will be 
found an admirable help for this purpose, 
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Correspondence. 





THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

IN your article on ‘‘ The Transfiguration” you say: * Of 
the resurection of this body, &c., the Bible gives no hint.” 
Without the Bible we have no knowledge of this great 
mystery; and even in the New Testament we see it only 
“‘asina glass, darkly.” ° 

What your well considered view on this question may be 
I cannot gather from your article, but only that this iden- 
tical body will never be reunited to the soul. Nor do you 
quite assent to the idea that the soul hereafter will inhabit 
a spiritual body and so preserve its earthly identity. 

The common acceptation of the New Testament teaching 
on this subject has long been that which you think the 
“‘ Bible repudiates.” If this beso, may we not look to you 
as one of our public religious teachers to give this topic a 
place in your paper, that unlearned readers may better 
comprehend the meaning of the Scriptures on this subject ? 
It is not atheme that appeals only to the curious and 
speculative in theology, but it is vital to the faith and com- 
fort of every true believer. 

‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven.” 
We may not suppose that the corruptible, deformed, and 
sin-marked bodies of earth will enter there; but will there 
be. no recognition there of those who have lived and 
loved together here? Can we conceive of a soul-recog- 
nition without a bodily form? 

Without the risen Christ our faith is vain. Was his risen 
body the identical body laid in the grave, the print of the 
nails in which convinced the doubting Thomas? If not his 
human body how could it be the first fruits of those who 
sleep in him? 

The language of the Bible may be largely pictorial; but 
when it speaks of resurrection from the dead and from the 
grave may we interpret it to mean only the release of the 
soul from the body? In other words, can there be any 
resurrection of the soul? 7 

The immortality of the soul has commanded the belief of 
some of the sages of antiquity without the word of God; 
but his inspired word alone has revealed it unto us. But 
beyond this also, it seems to me, ithas revealed the im- 
mortality of the body in some resurrectionized form, how 
spiritualized and made incorruptible we are not told, but in 
some way body and soul are to be reunited throughout 
eternity. 

I would not be “wise above whatis written,” but I 
would gladly know what Scripture interpretation modern 
devout learning and scholarship would give to the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. RESURGAM. 





In an article written on the subject of the Transfigura- 
tion and published in the last number of The Christian 
Union you say, among other things, that “‘ to the believer” 
there is ‘‘ no waiting for a future and far-off resurrection ;” 
‘*the resurrection is accomplished when life is ended;” 
‘‘death and resurrection are simultaneous.” You certain- 
ly are explicit in your statements. You “ frankly con- 
however, ‘‘that there are some passages in the 
Bible which seem to point to a great and universal resur- 
rection at some far-off period.’’ For some years past I 
have been a diligent reader of The Christian Union, and 
have regarded it as the most valuable, useful and able of 
our religious journals. But it does seem to me that ycur 
views on the subject of the resurrection, as set forth in the 
article referred to, are untenable and unscriptural. I am 
exceedingly desirous of obtaining further information on 
a subject that so deeply interests me. 

What interpretation do you put on those words of our 
Lord, as recorded in John v., 28: ‘* The hour is coming in 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice 
and shall come forth;” and in John vi., 40: “I will raise 
him up at the last day ;” and on those words of the Apostle 
Paul when addressing King Agrippa, as recorded in Acts 
xxvi., 8: ‘‘Why should it be thought a thing incredible 
with you that God should raise the dead?’ And where 
the Apostle says, in 1 Thess. iv., 16, ‘‘ The dead in Christ 
shall rise first,” does he refer to any other than a general 
resurrection? And where the same Apostle (1 Cor. vi., 14) 
says: ‘‘And God hath both raised up the Lord and will 
also raise us up by the same power,” does he not refer to 
the resurrection of Christ and also of our bodies on the 
Great Day? Let me cite one other passage, from 1 Cor, 
xv., 55, in which the Apostle, while answering the ques- 
tion, *‘ How are the dead raised up?” says: ‘‘ This mortal 
shall put on immortality.’’ Are we not taught in these 
words that this mortal body shall be clothed with immor- 
tality? For the Apostle had just stated in reference to the 
body, ‘‘ It is sown in weakness; it is raised in power.” 

Believe me, Rev. and dear sir, that this letter has been 
addressed to you in a friendly spirit by 

A SINCERE INQUIRER AFTER THE TRUTH. 

Troy, April 23, 1880. 


cede,”’ 





The Transfiguration. Thanks for the beautiful and 
useful unfolding of the thrilling scene which transpired on 
the Mount. With untold joy I am studying the Sunday- 
school lesson for next Sabbath. 

It is seventy-one years next June since I commenced 
the journey of life in the emigrant wagon. Although 
given to Christ in the beautiful ordinance of baptism by 
Dr. Dana in the old South Church, Newburyport, Mass., 
in infancy, not until early manhood did I have the slight- 
est conception of the glorious design of probation. At the 
age of twenty-two 1 was constrained, by a loving friend, 
publicly to consecrate my life to God and enter the schoo! 
of Christ. As I went forward in the discharge of Christia» 
duty, seeking the aid of the Holy Spirit, light began to 
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dawn upon the soul., The love of Christ to me, as a help- 
less sinner, compelled me to take up the cross anc try to 
help a weary emigrant. But the thought never occurred 
to me that at the end of the journey I should lay aside the 
old, worn-out emigrant wagon and immediately come into 
possession of a vehicle adapted to the immense desires of 
my immortal spirit. Whilst, however, trying to help a 
fellow emigrant out of the rut, almost driven to insanity 
with the mysteries of a resurrection at the last day, grad- 
ually I was led into the glorious truth that Jesus Christ is 
the resurrection and the life, and if I believed in bim there 
could be no break in the glorious life growing out of our 
being made new creatures by simple faith in his omnipo- 
tent power, grace and love. 

No longer is this blessed revelation an ‘idle taJe.” The 
old wagon, although almost worn out, and giving untold 
trouble at times, yet the thought that I shall after a little 
while come into possession of the glorified gives strength, 
and enables the weary traveler to carry the burdens with 
pleasure. 

My only son is a minister in the Presbyterian Church. 
He is gradually working bis way up, by your help, into 
the life of joy. Please pray for him. Pardon me for this 
liberty of expressing my gratitude to God for the help 
received from your upholding of the Scriptures. 

TimoTHY REMICK. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 


The Resurrection. In Mr. Abbott’s very interesting Sun- 
day-school article in th» Christian Union of April 218t on 
the Transtiguration, he says, ‘‘ The resurrection is accom- 
plished when life is ended, and the soul and the breath 
leave the body forever at the same moment.”’ And again, 
‘* Death and resurrection are simultaneous.” While ‘‘con- 
ceding that there are passages in the Bible which seem to 
point to a great and universal resurrection at some far off 
period,” he ‘‘ vigorously and earnestly ’’ denies that ‘‘this 
is its general teaching.” Will Mr. A. be good enough, 
then, to tell us how he explains 2 Tim. ii., in which Paul 
pronounces those in error who say, ‘‘ The resurrection is 
past already; and overthrow the faith of some.” Barnes 
thinks the error was, as Augustine understands, that 
“there is no resurrection but tbat at the new birth ;” or that 
it may be that it was held by these errorists that ‘‘ those 
who had died had experienced all the resurrection they 
ever would by passing into another state;’’ that is the 
same theory that Mr. A. advocates. The Apostle evidently 
regarded it as a dangerous error. T. C. &. 


Much obliged for your ‘‘ Sunday-school’’ work; specially 

for ‘“‘ The Transfiguration,” in 21st. 
Yours, 

LOMBARD, Du Page Co., Il. 

The general principles which are to be applied in 
the interpretation of the passages of Scripture cited in 
the letters above, we have stated in another column. 
It must suffice to add here in reply to the specific in- 
quiries contained in the letters, (1.) The recognition 
of friends does not necessarily depend upon the body; 
in the Transfiguration the Apostles recognized Moses 
and Elijah though they had never seen them. (2.) 
The phrase resurrection of the body never occurs in the 
Bible, the usual if not the only term employed in refer- 
ence to the saints is the resurrection from not of the 
dead. (3.)Paul’s declaration, ‘‘ The dead in Christ 
shall rise first,” is to be interpreted by the context; 
Paul tells the afflicted not to sorrow as those that are 
without hope, because the dead shall not be deprived 
of Christ but shall rise to be with him before those 
that are living at his second coming shall see him. 
(4.) Paul’s condemnation of those that declare that 
the resurrection is past already applies not to a belief 
that resurrection immediately follows death, but to the 
Gnostic teaching that there is no resurrection but a 
new birth,a doctrine which Matthew Arnold, in ‘‘ Paul 
and Protestantism,” is half inclined to revive and at- 
tribute to Paul himself. 


C. CAVERNO. 


THE WEST POINT INQUIRY. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

I have in another place expressed my dissent from the 
criticisms of The Christian Union upon the West Point case; 
and I must, with regret, renew this dissent from your last 
treatment of thesubject. I object tothe whole tone of your 
articles, upon the ground that that they are the same in 
spirit with the methods which the Abolitionists of the Wen- 
dell Phillips school adopted in discussing the slavery ques- 
tion, in contrast with the methods of Mr. Beecher and those 
wiser and more effective Abolitionists who, while denounc- 
ing slavery, refused to denounce all slaveholders. You 
condemn the conduct of the cadets of West Point in lan- 
guage which would be very just if applied to me, in case I 
had acted as you believe that they have, because my con- 
science was educated upon these questions from childhood. 
But it is not just to apply such language to young men who 
have only received the average American training and 
have never been taught at home to recognize the equality 
of man, irrespective of color. How many of these cadets 
have parents who eat in a restaurant frequented by Ne- 
groes, or walk arm in arm with them in the street, or in. 
vite them into their bedrooms to spend the evening ? 
Indeed, how many readers of The Christian Union do these 
things themselves? And yet, because the young men at 
West Point do not want to do such things, you speak of 
them in the bardest terms, and deliberately propose to place 
over their heads a young colored man, who has no qualifi- 
eations for an instructor, and who would not even have 
been allowed to graduate had he been white, 
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But this is not all. The court now sitting at West Point 
consists of three members, one of whom I know to have 
been an Abolitionist all his life. He has associated more 
freely with colored men than any editor of The Christian 
Union has during the same length of time. The Recorder 
of the court is also an Abolitionist. The court was con- 
vened at Whittaker’s own request, to inquire whether cer- 
tain accusations against him are true or not. You have 
attacked both the court and the Recorder in your comments 
of April 21st, saying that “ the spirit in which the present 
investigation is conducted is a fitting conclusion ” to pre- 
vious ‘‘ outrages.’’ The fact, if it is a fact, that the Re- 
corder once called Whittaker ‘‘ the accused,” is spoken of 
as an evidence of gross prejudice. No doubt that word 
should be avoided on such atrial; and yet it was quite 
true and correct. Whittaker is ‘‘the accused,’’ and the 
only person accused on this trial; and that by his own 
choice. He has declared that he is the accused; and upon 
that very ground the court is convened. 

I do not claim absolute exemption from criticism for any 
court. But such criticism should be very sparing and 
cautious, especially while the trial criticised is pending. I 
object to the criticisms of The Christian Union upon this 
court as not cautious and as not warranted by any facts. 
I object to putting West Point on trial until the pending 
trial is finished. I object to any heated discussions of the 
conduct of the Academy generally until it can be discussed 
without manifestly tending to overawe a fair and honor- 
able courtin the discharge of its duty, or to influence the 
War Department into overruling its decision. 

And, finally, I profoundly regret to see that The Chris- 
tian Union, like too many other newspapers, declines to 
correct an error into which it has obviously fallen, and 
resorts to such misleading interpretations of a letter ad- 
dressed to it as are contained in its reply to ‘ Civiliau” last 
week. The Secretary of War remitted the penalty im- 
posed upon a colored cadet not because he thought none 
was deserved but because it was so small as to be discred- 
itable. No one said that the ‘‘army’’ had shown favorit- 
ism to colored cadets; but it is undenied and undeniable 
that every colored cadet has been shown unusual favor by 
the faculty at West Point, so far as to give them chances 
to pass which were denied to white cadets. These were 
the points to which ‘‘ Civilian” called your attention; but 
they are not fairly met, either by acknowledgment or ref- 
utation. I admit that your treatment of your correspond- 
ent would be generous if you were one of the regular old 
style religious journals; but The Christian Union is capa- 
ble of far higher things. THomas G. SHEARMAN. 

NEw YORK, May 7, 1880. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

There is no part of your paper that interests me more 
deeply than the expositions of Scripture which you so often 
lay before your readers. Even when I differ from you, as 
Iam now and then constrained to do, I am impressed by 
your breadth of view, your catholic spirit, and the ‘‘sweet 
reasonableness” of your method. If the claims of Chris- 
tianity had always been presented as you generally present 
them, I cannot help thinking the number of skeptics would 
be much smaller than it is now. 

ButI see that some of your correspondents think you 
just a little too liberal, if that is the right word, and they 
fear you are in danger of misleading your readers as to the 
conditions of salvation. Your correspondent J. H. P. is 
one of these. He thinks you put the question of character 
as connected with salvation in such a way as to be in 
danger of “ignoring the work of Christ.” Is not this the 
result of a misunderstanding on his part? What did Jesus 
mean when he said: ‘tHe that believeth on the Son 
bath everlasting life’? On that question I desire to know 
the exact truth. Did he mean that we must accept any 
particular system of theology, or any special theory as to his 
rank in the scale of being? Interpreting one part of his 
teachings by another, I cannot think so. After diligently 
and prayerfully reading the Gospels, which contain the 
sum of all that we know of him, it seemsto me that to 
“believe on him,’’ in the sense in which he meant to be 
understood, is to recognize him as a teacher sent from God, 
to accept as true the great vital principles, moral and 
spiritual, which he taught with his lips and illustrated by 
his life, to be enamored of his character, to imbibe his 
spirit and follow his example. Is not this a full compli- 
ance with all the terms of salvation? Or, may we not at 
least be certain that whatever else is required will follow 
this as surely as the tides obey the moon? 

In the parable of the sheep and the goats, which is usu- 
ally supposed to be an epitome of the final judgment, does 
not Jesus make our acceptance with God or our rejection 
by him to turn wholly upon the question whether we have 
or have not done those ‘* good works” to our fellow men 
which are the signs of a noble and beneficent character? 
Is it not safe to presume that Jesus understood the religion 
he came to found, and that that which, according to his 
testimony, will insure for us the salutation, ‘‘ Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world,” is the substance of 
all that he requires? Again, in closing the Sermon on the 
Mount he says, ‘‘Whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man 
who buildeth his house upon a rock.”’ Is there any other 
acceptable way of believing on Christ than just this? And 
if we believe on him in this way shall we be in danger of 
‘* ignoring” his work, or failing to honor him as the Captain 
of our salvation? Above all, shall we be in danger of 
being self-conceited in view of ‘‘our own works”? Let 
any man take Jesus as the pattern of his life, and strive to 
be like him, and he will be sure to find God helping him 
and ‘*‘ working in him to wili and to do of His own good 





pleasure.” Nothing will teach a man a deep lesson of 
humility sooner than this, or make bim feel more keenly 
his need of and his dependence upon God; and surely 
nothing else will tend ina higher degree to give him an 
exalted conception of the mission and work of Christ. 
Such a man will never think of claiming salvation as 
purchased by his ‘‘ own works,” any more than the prod- 
igal son did when his father met him a great way off 
and fell on his neck and kissed him, and put a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet, and killed for him the fatted 
calf. That poor young man, though he had wasted bis 
substance in riotous living, satisfied all his father’s de- 
mands when he simply ‘“‘ came to himself” and went to 
that father penitent for his sins, with a fixed purpose to 
lead a better life. ‘‘My son,” he exultingly declared, 
“was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found.” Did not Jesus reveal to us in this parable the 
very heart of God? Did he leave out of it any of the 
necessary conditions of salvation? It seems to me that 
this was, of 2ll others in his whole ministry, just the place 
where we might expect to find them in their completeness. 
Yours for the truth as Christ teaches it, 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 
81 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, Brooklyn. 


CHURCH VENTILATION. 
Editor Christian Union : 

DEAR Sir: With reference to churches that are defective 
in acoustic properties, several months ago I made the neces- 
sary alterations in the Brown Memorial Church at Balti- 
more, ata very small expense, which have entirely remedied 
the trouble, and it was very bad, and would soon have been 
abandoned. The trustees and the minister, Rev. J. S. 
Jones, were delighted at the result, and the church now is 
crowded at all the services, while before the church was 
fixed one-third of the room no one would occupy. I have 
drawings prepared for altering over another church at 
Baltimore—the First Unitarian; the Rev. C. R. Weld is 
the minister. The auditorium is about the worst possible 
form that could be devised for speaking. I have had per- 
fect success in all the rooms I have attempted to remedy, 
and believe all can be cured entirely, or wonderfully im- 
proved, so there can be no cause for complaint. It is an 
interesting subject to me, and one I have paid a good deal 
of attention and study to arrive at practical results. Good 
ventilation is of vast importance in connection with clear 
and distinct sound. Very respectfully, 

Yours, ete., C. C. MILLER, Architect. 

655 W. WASHINGTON Sr., | 


CHICAGO. Ill. § 
Mr. Miller is warmly indorsed by Mr. Gray, the ed- 
itor of the ‘‘ Interior.” If he can give good ventilation 
and good acoustic properties at one and the same time 
to our churches he isa public benefactor. It is worth 
while for churches that are killing off their ministers 
with bronchitis to inquire into his abilities in this 
direction before completing the murderous work. 








THE “SPECTATOR” ON MARCUS 
AURELIUS. 

Bape pgs on M. Renan’s proposition, in the last 

~ of his London lectures, that the reading of Marcus 
Aurelius “leaves in the soul a void which is at the same 
time delicious and cruel, which one would not give in ex- 
change for complete satisfaction,” the London “Spectator” 
says: 

‘We agree with M. Renan that the Emperor’s thoughts 
are noble but ‘not consolatory,’ but we do not at all agree 
with him that the void in his teaching is ‘delicious.’ The 
great void in the ‘thoughts’ of Marcus Aurelius is a very 
plain one. It is a vacuum just where a vacuum is to a 
strong nature must enfeebling—a void where the active 
affections of bis spiritual nature, his ‘ruling faculty,’ as 
he called it, needed something to anchor themselves upon. 
The whole religion of Marcus Aurelius breaks down from 
the same cause which paralyzes all our modern Agnostics, 
that he virtually deemed God not so much unknowable as 
unlovable, and that therefore it never occurred to bim 
that a passionate indignation with evil, combined with the 
deepest pity for many of its victims, might sweep away 
much evil which the Stoic indifference could never even 
reach. Now, this overruling love for the supreme right- 
eousness, and this chivalric indignation against human evil, 
cannot, of course, come of themselves—cannot come from 
a God who is, like M. Renan’s, not merely an enigma, 
but one who is bound to stay an enigma, lest he injure our 
freedom—cannot come from Mr. Arnold’s ‘stream of 
tendency, not ourselves,’ which is hardly a hopeful object 
of passion or appeal. For love of God, there must be a 
revelation of God. Marcus Aurelius had not the latter, 
and as a consequence he had not the former. It is not the 
knowledge of rewards and punishments which can per- 
vert to selfishness a mind to which the love of God is re- 
vealed. And certainly it is not the revelation of rewards and 
punishments which can enable ‘ignoble souls’ to win their 
salvation by ‘the cards on the table,’ since the first req- 
uisite for salvation is to love God for himself, and not 
because he will punish the evil-doer. Again, for a suffic- 
ient supply of ‘emotion’ with which to touch our moral- 
ity, there must be some spring, some source of that emotion. 
Usually we find great emotions springing up only towards 
great personalities. ‘hey do not spring up in vacuo. They 
do not spring up even towards possible tendencies which 
are ‘unknown and unknowable.’ Marcus Aurelius re- 
spected his unknown divinity, but he did not love it. He 
thought the highest sign of respect was to keep his own 
‘ruling faculty’ calm and unimpassioned. Hence ‘the 
melancholy, circumscribed, and ineffectual’ element in 
his great character,” 








May 12, 1880. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
wiknotledged in ita earliest subsequent issur. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
viewing us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companyuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.| 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Whateley, E. J.—Revealed Religion............ ° 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 
Havergal, F. R.— Echoes from the Word. ...... 40 


HODGES FOSTER & Co., DUBLIN. 
Jellett, J. H., D. D.—The Efficacy of Prayer.... 
HiTcsouck & WALDEN. 


20 


Willing, Mrs. J. F.—Diamond Dust.............. 100 
T. B. PETERSON & BROS. 
Dorsey, Sarah A.—Agues Graham............+++ 50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL. 





Paull, ars. H. H. 6.—Knowing and Doing... .. 1 C0 
—Almost too Late......... 1 00 

MACMILLAN & Co. 
Caird, John, D. D.— Se ap ny AES Religion ... 3 00 
Dawkins, Wm.—.—Early M n nna a 6 
Locke, John. & oncerning Education 9 


s 


Vaughan, Dr. ©. J.— Kest Awhile 

Yonge, C harlowe M.—Magnum Bonum... 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Wright, R. W.—Genesis of Life 

ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 
Riggs, L. R., 0. D., LL. D.—Mary and L.......... 
Gro. MUNRO & Co. 
Braddon, M. E.—Diavolo, | and II............4+- 20 
LORING, BOsTON. 
Ca. Ella 8.—The Little Mountain Prin- 


H. A. SUMNER & Co. 
— Her Bright Future 
C. GriGGs & Co. 
Winchell, Alex.. D. D.—Pre-Adamites.......... 3 50 
J. W. BOUTON & Co. 
E. J. Gooprica. 
Finney, Rev. Chas. G.—Lectures to Professing 
CWPlatians.....ccccrsccrccccccccccccovevcccceccccs 150 
HAKPER & BROS. 





—_— 
~ 
oe 


Blackmore, R. D,—Clara ames padeece eccecces 15 
Bai nhard.—Life of ‘ hurlemagne................ 25 
Lucy, Henry W. William Ewart Gladstone.. 23 
Materfamilias.—Tales from the Odyssey........ 25 
symonds, J. A.—Svuthern Europe........+..+++ ° 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
Boardman, G. D.— Epiphanies of the Risen 
BOSE ccccccscccccccensccscocecocsresccescceseocoe 13 


SEELBACH Bros. 
Seelbach, Carl.—Proverbial Treasury,.......... 


MAGAZINES, er —Vick’s o_O Gong: Fallen 
Brave, Part Vil History of New York, Bankers’ 
Barnes’ Educational Mc nthly. Guide ~ Holiness, 
Sunbeam, Penn Monthly, NewJerusalem, American 
Observer. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs. Lucy Hamilton Hooper’s ‘‘ Under 
the Tricolor” has passed to a fourth edition. 

—About a million of copies of Webster's 
Spelling-Book continue to be sold every 
year. 

—The English Unitarians have issued an 
edition of Channing’s works, copies of which 
are sold at a shilling. 

—An exhibition of book binding is to be 
held at Vienna from the 18th of August to 
the 30th of September. 

—A copy of the original edition of ‘“ Le 
Misanthrope” of Moliere was recently sold 
in Paris for 1,200 francs. 

Chapman & Hall have in press a collec- 
tion of biographies of ‘‘ Soldiers of the Vic- 
torian Age,” by Mr. C. R. Low. 

— A newspaper statistician computes that 
the 800 daily journals published in this coun- 
try and Canada circulate nearly 3,500,000 
copies a day. 

—Translations into Chinese are now under 
way of Faweett’s ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
Tytler’s ‘‘ Universal History,” and ‘‘ A His- 
tory of Russia.” 

—Macmillan & Co. will issue at an early 
date the English version of the narrative 
which Prof. Nordenskjéld has in hand of 
the voyage of the ‘‘ Vega.” 

—M. Ketchev's new translation of Shake- 
speare is said by competent authority to be 
the best version of the poet that has yet 
appeared in that language. 

—‘* When we hear Victor Hugo compared 
to Shakespeare,” says Emile Zola, ‘‘ we 
smile, for he has created figures of bronze 
or alabaster, not of flesh and blood.”’ 

—Mr. William H. Mallock has turned up 
in the character of a poet, having published 
a volume of his own effusions written at 
various ages from eight to eighteen. 

—At the Olney sale in New York, a few 
days since, a second folio Shakespeare 
brought $230, and a complete set of the 
Percy Society’s publications, $127.50. 

—The Rev. Brooke Hereford has written 
* A Story of Religion in England,”’ which is 
spoken of as an excellent short and popular 
history of Christianity in the British Isles. 

—Bishop Colenso’s daughter, Miss Frances 
Ellen, has written a book on the history of 
the Zulu war and the origin of it, in which 
she has made excellent use of abundaat ex- 
isting materials. 

—Two Belgic Professors have begun at 
Paris and Leipzig the publication of ‘‘ Ar- 
chives de Biologie,’’ a journal which should 
at once be ordered by all institutions where 
scientific serials are taken. 

—Madame Clara Schumann bas decided, 
after a long delay, to publish the literary 
remains of her late husband, and would be 





glad of permission to make use of any of his 
letters which may be accessible. 

—Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd’s ‘‘Bibliog- 
raphy of Dickens’’ has been completed, in- 
cluding his prose and verse from 1834, and 
is now ready for delivery to subscribers, 
forming a little book of 107 pages. 

—Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has lately pub- 
lished a collation of the Sixtine edition 
of the Septuagint, with the text of the 
Sinaitic manuscripts as published by Tisch- 
endorf, and that of the Vatican. 

—Mr. Ritter, of Vassar College, is prepar- 
ing an edition of Schubert’s *‘ Musical 
Dictionary” adapted to the wants of the 
American public. All the principal Ameri- 
can musicians will be noticed in it. 

—Whimsicalities are sometimes perplex- 
ing, not to say confusing. Mr. Ruskin’'s 
‘“* Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds ”’ 
has lately been entered in an English cata- 
logue under the head of ‘‘Botany, Farming, 
aud Gardening.” 

—Gorham D. Abbott and Jasper N. 
Williams send us a copy of ‘The Silent 
People,’’ a paper especially prepared for and 
devoted to the interests of deaf muces. We 
are glad to see this class represented in 
such a journal of their own. 

—-About 150,000 copies of Kate Greena- 
way’s ‘“‘Under the Window’’ have been 
sold in the six months since the book came 
out, of which 20,000 were in Russian, 20,000 
in German, and the same in French and 
Spanish. 

—The Harpers have just issued the con- 
cluding volume of Gieseler’s Church His- 
tory, the unfinished translation of which, by 
the late Prof. Henry B. Smith, has been 
completed by Miss Mary A. Robinson, a 
daughter of the distinguished Dr. Edward 
Robinson. 

—The prospectus has appeared in Paris of 
an important work to be published in fifty 
or sixty numbers under the title of ‘‘ Géog- 
raphie Artistique,” to be illustrated with 
upwards of 600 engravings and maps, and 
to attempt a general survey of the world 
and its history in their artistic aspects. 

—Mr. Francis E. Abbott, of Cambridge, 
expects to open a school for boys in New 
York city in the Fall. He will limit the 
number of his pupils to twelve; and his 
scholars to such as desire a thorough prepa- 
ration for college. Mr. Abbott's scholarship 
is a matter of almost national repute; it 
may not be as well known that he combines 
with extensive learning rare tact in impart- 
ing it, a fact demonstrated by his success 
with several suspeuded Harvard students. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. , 


(Successors to Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 














Invite attention to the following 


Books Recently Published : 


ODD, OR EVEN® By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
author of * Leslie Goldthwaite,” ‘* Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” &c. $1.50. 

THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 
Hughes, author of *‘Tom Brown at Rugby, 
$l. Cheap edition, paper, 25 cents. 

THE BRITISH POETS — From Chaucer to 
Tennyson. Riverside Edition, just completed in 
68 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $1.75 a volume. 
The set $100. 

CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 
IN AMERICAN LIFE, and other Papers. 
Eight Essays, full of sound sense, sincerity and 


By Thos. 
*° Bec. 


humaneness. $1.25. 
SWEDENBORG AND THE NEW 
CHURCH. By Rev. James Reed. A clear 


and forcible statement of the teachings of Swe- 
denborg. $1.25. 

LABOR. Seventh volume of “ Boston Monday 
Lectures.’ With Preludes on Current Events. 
By Joseph Cook. $1.50. 

A striking book on a very important subject. 

CONFIDENCE, A Novel. By Henry James, Jr. 
$1.50. 

“The book is likely to have a wide popularity.”"— 

(Edinburgh Scotsman. 

PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. Third 
Series. By George H. Lewes. 8vo. $3. 

‘* a work of the most profound interest.”’—{Boston 

Advertiser. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 
TICKNOR. New, cheaper edition. 2 vols., 
12mo. With Portraits. $4. 

BREATHINGS OF THE BETTER LIFE 
Edited by Lucy Larcom. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. *‘ Little Classic” style. $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
‘American Poems.’ Selections from the works 
of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. $1.25. 





*, For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





Appletons’ Journal, 


For JUNE. 


CONTENTS: 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN MYTH. Con- 
cluding paper. —Extra Shakespearean 
Theories. By APPLETON MORGAN. 

(Mr. Morgan here resumes a discussion which 
he began last year, and presents, in an eminent- 

7. and pungent manner, the various 

theories that exist iu regard to the authorship 

of the Shakespearean plays. Asa picture of the 

Shakespearean period it is peculiarly striking 

and suggestive.} 


HERR DROMMEL’S 








INCONSISTEN- 


CIES. A Novelette. By Victor 
CHERBULIEZ. In Two Parts. Part 
First. 


(The novelettes of Cherbuliez are among the 
most brilliant writings of the day—full of wit, 
point, fresh characterization, and novel situa- 
tions. In ‘“‘Her Drommel’s Inconsistencies” 

there are some most delightful hits at German 
philosophy and current theories of society and 
property. | 


SENIOR’S CONVERSATIONS. 
Series of Selections. 


{In APPLETONS’ JoURNAL for May was given 
the first series of selections from Mr. Senior's 
conversations with distinguished contempora- 
ries, including such men as Guizot, Thiers, Prince 
Napoleon, Pére Hyacinthe, Lamartine, Renan, 
Trochu, etc. Nothing more, entertaining and 
suggestive has appeared in recent literature. | 


Second 





BURTON’S ‘“* ANATOMY OF MELAN- 
CHOLY.” 
[A charming essay upon that remarkable 
book.] 


HEALTH AT HOME. Part Second. By 
Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. 


[Dr. Richardson is now the acknowledged 
leading authority in all questions of hygiene 
and kindred themes. | 


SIBERIA. 

[A new view of this much-talked-of land. ] 
A SWISS NOVELIST. 

{A very interesting paper on Gottfried Keller, 
the famous Swiss novelist. } 


DREAMS. 


[An essay, full of weird and strange matter. } 
INFERNAL MACHINES. 
THE SPANISH THEATRE. 


The editor discusses modero criticisms of old 
art; Dr. Richardson on Mental Aptitudes; the 
Requirements of Western Architecture; and 
reviews with considerable fullness a number of 
the books of the day. 








It will be seen from the above that APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL crowds into a single number a large 
quantity of the very best literature of the da 
its matter is substantial and yet eminently 
readable and entertaining. 

Published at 25 cents per number; or $3.00 
per annum, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





An Indispensable Work in every 
Library, School, Office, Counting- 
Room, and Family. 


NOW READY, 
An Entirely New and Revised Edition 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


GAZETTEER of the WORLD 


Thoroughly Reconstructed and Greatly 
Enlarged. 


Imperial Octavo. 

2478 Pages. 
Bound in Library Sheep, $10.00; Half Turkey, $12.00; 
Half Russia, $12.00, 


“Itis the best work of its kind extant, and is a 
necessary supplement to any encyclopedia.”’—{Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

“Tt is the standard of standards.”—{Boston Ev. 
Traveiler. 

“It covers more ground, and covers it better, than 
any work ot whose existence we are awa.e.”’—{Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 

* No other work rivals this in accuracy and thor- 
oughness. It is indispensable for public and private 
libraries, for students, and for all who desire authen- 
tic information concerning their own and other 
countries.’’—{ Bos.on Journal. 

‘The costly and painstaking reconstruction of the 
work gives tw the public in effect a new and invalu- 
able book ot reference.”—{New York Ev. Post. 

“ Lippincott’. Gazetteer of the World, which has 
been entirely re-written and enormously ‘enlarged in 
the new edition Pm: published, is, indisputably, the 
pont book ot its Kind in existence. —(Philadelphia Ev. 

ulletin. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





One Volume. Embracing 











NOW PUBLISHING. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


BY EMINENT DIVINES. 
Volume on EZRA to ESTHER now ready. 
Royal 8vo, $5. Send for full circular. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Pusiisuers & Booxse._ers, 


No. 37 Park Row. New York. 








CROWD OUT THE “DIME NOVEL.” 
I. K. FUNK & CO’S 


STANDARD SERIES. 


Best books at one-tenth usual prices. Large type, good 


paper, card manila binding. No. 26, Just our 
OUTDOOR LIFE IN EUROPE. 
By Rev. E. P, Thwing. A new book; illustrated. 
Price 20 cents 


No. OTHER IS*UES: 
25. ALFRED THe Great. Thomas Hughes ........1$¢. 
24. Town GroLogy. Charles Kingsley... ooccns 
23. Lire AND ANECDOTES OF Row. AND HILL 15c. 
1. Spurgeon’s Joun PLovuGuMan’s Tack and Car- 

lyle on the Caorce oF Books 2c. 
9and 10. Farrar’s Lire or St. Pavt, inde: xed ‘Sue. 


12-19. Knight’s HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND (Usual price $18), & vol., each. 35c. 
wg This is the only perfect American edition. 

Sent bootege free. Circulars free. Address 
I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Premium Sunday-School Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song 
Book is now ready. We have 
abundant facilities to deliver 
the thousands now ordered 
with despatch. Kxamine it! 








Send at once! Your order will 
be filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 
boards. A Specimen 
paper cover, sent for examina- 
tion on receipt of 25 cts. Ask 
your Bookseller for it. Speci- 
men pages free. 


100, in 
Copy, in 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, | NEW YORK. 


White Rohes! White Rohes 


Fora long time, no sweeter and better collec- 
tion of music for SuNDAY SCHOOLS has appeared. 
If we oh the ID: mons, we find the best and 
SON DA YW most origiaal 

thoughts ex- 
pressed in pure ages of good lyrical character. 
Such phrases as ‘‘Pitying Saviour, look with 
blessing,’ ‘‘ Trust him ever,” ‘“‘ The better years 
begin,” *‘ Only a little while,’ ** Precious love,’ 


gee SCHOOLS! g 


sun goes 
and “‘A home, weary 





down,” *‘ The Eden hills,” 
pil rim;” taken almost at random from its pages, 
icate its tenderness and beauty. There are 
125 songs: all good ones. Waite Roses will be 
mailed to any address for 30cts. (stamps.) By - 
J. ABBEY and M. J. MunGER. Price 30 cts., 
$3 per doz. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35c., 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT, (12c., 
dred.) 

These are extra good ‘l'emperance Song Books, 
differing in price and size, but not in quality. 
We yg Jewels is by J. H. Tenney and Rev. 
> 4 Hoffman, and Temperance Light is by Geo. 

¥ and M. E. Servosa. 

THE SUDDS® NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE REED ORGAN, By W. 
F. Supps. ($1.50.) 

Mr. S. is well-known as one of our best com- 
posers for the Pianoforte. His new School con- 
tains a great deal of fine music, and a good in- 
structive course, and has the recommendation 
of a moderate price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


843 Broadway, New York. 


tion. 


or $3.60 per doz.) 
or $10 per hun- 


Boston. 





for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Pa:ents, Teachers, 
Young People & Children. Catalogue 
sent free tu any address on applica- 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. New York. 





SK tor eorn. Translation. Segouve’s 
A ART OF READING.” Com pate and 
et with Portrait and Notes. © pages, 
12mo. Cloth, $150. CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAF- 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia. Publishers. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Bt TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ Wew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Kast Mth St., near University Pl., N. ¥ 











M?eUst HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets and artgallery. Library of | ,000 volumes, 
Board and tuition $175a year. Address 

MISS WARD, Prin., So, Hadley, Mass. 





ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted fo 
any class in College. Rev. ALFR&D C. ROK, 





ACATION TOUR TO EUROPE.—Rare opportu- 

nity afforded to Americans to visit Europe during 
the summer in the select and limited party of Prof. 
an’! Mrs. De Potter, of the Albany Female Academ 
Programme sent on application to PROF. DE PO 
TER, 59 Maiden Lane, Alpany, N. 
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FAMILY PRAYERS. 
FTHIS pleasant service is sadly abused. It is neg- 

[ lected altogether in the majority of families, and 
of those who observe it many make it a heartless 
and uninteresting form. It would seem that a custom 
which, for something more than feeding, brings the 
members of the household together in the early morn- 
ing, before the daily occupations carry them out of the 
house, would need no advocate. The circumstances of 
a few families might make the morning bour very in- 
appropriate, but in that case the day might be closed 
with the service. 

Two or three pictures, drawn not altogether from 
the imagination, may, we hope, recall this privilege to 
some who have let it slip. 

Before breakfast. The children are dressed and 
ready in the parlor at half-past seven. Neither one is 
willing to be late, and as *‘ papa” comes in there is an 
eager demand for the choice of the hymn. The piano 
is open, the singing-books distributed and the hymn 
sung. Possibly to other earthly ears than the mother’s 
there is not much melody in the baby’s singing, but 
who shall say what of our earthly music is most melo- 
dious to the heavenly Father? A short portion of the 
Biblical story which is being serially read follows, and 
then a short prayer expressing gratitude for general 
and special mercies, asking forgiveness for the short- 
comings of the life, asking a blessing on those present 
and loved ones absent, and beseeching for the day the 
needed strength; all uniting in the Lord’s Prayer at 
the close. 

If the household holds no little ones, and singing is 
a burden, a few verses of some hymn are read, and the 
Scripture selected is short and adapted to the feelings 
of the family. The domestics in both cases are en- 
couraged to join the circle, for which the houseKeeper’s 
planning makes the way easy. 

After breakfast. Immediately from the table the 
family go to the parlor, comfortable chairs are given 
to the elders, while the small people tuck themselves 
close to the special favorite of the day. 

There is no hurry, nor is there any dallying, for the 
children have to go to school and they must enjoy this 
service without worry. The guest who may happen 
to be present is asked to select a hymn, and perhaps 
a new one from that morning becomes a favorite, 
keeping with it for years the pleasant memory of the 
friend whose choice it was. Then Scripture is read, 
perhaps in some harmony of the gospels, giving a 
freshness to the life of Christ, or from Townsend’s 
Bible, giving the Psalms as nearly as possible their 
chronological place in the history of David. Then the 
prayer—in it there are no stilted phrases. The adora- 
tion, the desires, the penitence, the thanksgiving of 
the little company are expressed simply and fervently. 
There is no rambling into ways of eloquence, or solilo- 
quy. It is not considered a time for administering re- 
proof, as is sometimes done. That is a rare gift which 
enables one to bear to the mercy-seat the prayers of 
others without falling into the one error of too great 
personality or into the other of vagueness and distance. 
The little ones are glad to be remembered in the peti- 
tions. One little five year old came to the dinner table, 
and, as if the burden had been rolling up all the morn- 
ing till it was too big for her to bear, said, with a 
quivering lip, ‘‘Why do you never speak of me at 
prayers, papa? You speak of the boys, and I have lots 
of troubles too; I’m all alone when they’re gone to 
school.” The temptations, the needs of the older boys 
had been specifically mentioned and the little girl had 
noticed that she was not soremembered. But neither 
child nor adult should be intentionally rebuked in the 
family prayer. If a fault unacknowledged has been 
committed, let there be no such allusion to it as will 
call attention of the others to it. Such personal prayer 
should be with the culprit alone. 

The service as here described will take only ten or 
fifteen minutes, and the day will be suitably opened. 
The greater leisure of Sabbath morning might allow 
some unusual element, such as ‘‘reading around,” 
mamma helping the lisping tongue of the youngest. 
There should never be anything stiff and forbidding in 
this gathering at the family altar. Never mind if the 
little ones are a trifle restless, or do some odd things. 
Give them an interest in the reading by allowing them 
to ask questions—not all to be answered at once, but 
all listened to and then perhaps postponed. 

What if little Bessie wants to bring her doll to 
prayers and has some difficulty in making it kneel. 
By giving Bessie the responsibility of keeping her 
doll still she learns to be still herself. 

In the Book of Common Prayer there is an order for 
morning and evening prayer to be used in families. 
It is a good English custom to use this, and if there 
is no one in the household who is ready to lead the 
family devotions, begin with a portion or all of this 
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form, or get some one of the many books compiled for 
such use. 

If such were the gate which opened to us the day— 
if we stopped a moment before going into the bustle 
of life to pray ‘‘ Keep us temperate in our meats and 
drinks, and diligent in our several callings. Grant 
us patience under any afflictions thou shalt see fit to 
lay on us, and minds always contented with our pres- 
ent condition. Give us grace to be just and upright in 
all our dealings; quiet and peaceable; full of com- 
passion, and ready to do good to all men according to 
our abilities and opportunities’—would not the day 
be better for us and for the world? 








A SUMMER 
By 


JOURNAL, 
ELAINE GOODALE. 
Sky Farm, April 9th. 

OW that the brief interval of sugar-making is 
N a thing of the past, leaving no trace in the 
wild woods save a rude stone fireplace on the charred 
and blackened earth and a rapidly healing scar in the 
kingly forehead of more than one forest monarch, the 
willing farmer throws aside this pretty and almost un- 
premeditated by-play and becomes absorbed in the 
more ponderous preparations for the season’s work. 
The heavier labor that occupies these first warm days 
has as little of the picturesque about it as anything in 
the operations of the farm; nevertheless it contains an 
element of vital interest, being a part of the needful 
patience and thoroughness which lay the sure founda- 
tions of the farmer’s toil. 

The exquisite cleanliness of the woods and fields is 
something so rapid and unseen as to be distinctly un- 
attainable in the garden orthe barnyard; yet even here 
the clumsy attempts of man are only made possible 
through the continual delicate processes of nature. 
Loads upon loads of manure have all day been zig- 
zagging heavily through the barn meadows, till now 
the prospective potato field is dotted with dark conical 
heaps. Leaving my custard midway, I went out early 
in the afternoon to search the mows for hen’s eggs, and 
regarded with pleasure the neatness and thoroughness 
of the work from its other side; for while two men had 
cleared out the litter of the barnyard, another handy 
fellow, a born mechanic, had been straightening loose 
boards, tinkering at latches and putting things in order 
generally. Inthe same way, only far more quickly and 
silently, the debris of the woods is removed; the heaps 
of fallen leaves and the dead bodies of birds and ani- 
mals are absorbed into the soil and help to enrich it, 
aiding in the inevitable metamorphosis of matter from 
one form of life into another. 

Somewhat later in the day I flew to the garden, 
where a miniature bonfire was blazing, the dense smoke 
veering rapidly from one side to another, and witnessed 
the purification by fire, the extremest test of all. Dry 
leaves, raked lightly off the brown grass, quickening to 
green, vines and brush and dead twigs broken from the 
apple-trees—in a few moments nothing was left of 
them all buta little heap of white ashes; while beyond 
the orchard wall a surging flame still raged along the 
straggling hedge of raspberry bushes. 

Toward nightfall again a little plowing was done, 
and immediately a light rain pattered on the naked sod 
and filled the air with sweet aromatic odors ; the linger- 
ing smell of smoke mixed with the fresh earthy scent 
of the upturned furrow, and the vague, delicious 
breath of the opening arbutus in the woods. 


O pregnant mystery of life. April 15th. 


A strife divine, an endless strife ! 
O germ but faintly understood, 
Whoee growth is hid in motherhood! 


With instinct blind, the fruitful earth 
Gives grass and grain a common birth, 
And, swayed by law of kind to kind, 
Earth's creature yields, as deaf and blind. 

It would seem that spring is the only time to be 
born—the time of the beginnings of things, when the 
woods and fields bring forth their myriads, when un- 
numbered winged and creeping things increase and 
multiply, when 

“The mother of months in meadow and plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain,” 
and not only the untamed dwellers in the forest but 
the more domestic and comfortable creatures of the 
barnyard, who have gained from continual human con- 
tact a certain humanizing influence which may or may 
not compensate for the loss of their savage freedom, 
find the time fruitful with promise. Certain it is that 
whatever may be the value to them of such mutual aid 
and companionship as exist between us, to us there 
is something of preciousness in the relation, and a 
pleasant excitement pervades the household when the 
good news is told. No wonder, then, that papa’s an- 
nouncement, made before we were up in the morning, 
of a little heifer calf, created quite a sensation in this 
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uneventful life of ours. The moment breakfast was 
over we all went eagerly out to welcome the new arri- 
val, to exclaim over its baby beauty and vigor, the 
exquisite varying color of its tender skin, and the ap- 
pealing look in its large and liquid eyes. One thing 
only damped the loving enthusiasm, and made the 
supposed benefactor feel himself an inhuman despot, 
guilty of unnatural cruelty—a deep, pathetic moo from 
the unhappy mother robbed of her rightful offspring, 
which hushed at once the general jubilee and struck a 
momentary awe into the faces of the listeners. Such 
are the inevitable conditions of a second and hardly 
less complicated form of slavery. 


O wystery of life’s intent! . 


Strange shock of woe, untimely sent! 
O wild, sweet hope at one with pain— 
Panting and dumb, she yields again. 


The joy was hers, whate’er betide; 
The place is empty at her side; 
By that sharp pang, all joy above, 
She drains the mystic draught of love. 
April 27. 

I have followed the plow for half a day, not with any 
physical agency but by the unaided force of imagina- 
tion; and the straight, dark furrows running the entire 
length of that ten-acre field are to me the lines ofa 
great unfinished poem in an untranslatable tongue ; 

“ For Nature beats in perfect tune, 
And rounds with rhyme her every rune.” 

Reclining on a broad, flat stone against a gnarled 
and lichened tree-trunk, wrapped in a heavy cloak of 
the color of damp earth, and the silken folds of a ker- 
chief of hepatica blue (for one should never, if one 
can avoid it, mar the fine gradations of color in wood 
and meadow by dress too obviously inconsistent), I 
followed untiringly backwards and forwards the heavy 
movements of a yoke of oxen and the proud, quick 
step of the more clegantly and slightly formed horses, 
not to speak of the comparatively superb and flexible 
attitudes of the men behind them—physically most 
perfect of all. 

I had taken up my position on a swell of rising 
ground at the margin of the woods; the plowing was 
two fields off, and in the background a near mount- 
ain slope lay dark and bare against the horizon, 
while at its base red maples flamed out in exquisite 
and indetinable grace of outline. In the whole pict- 
ure was something rich and splendid—a primal beauty 
and significance which was not at all disturbed by 
the needful human element. And, more than all, the 
slow, steady rhythm of hard labor—labor material but 
not coarse—moved or appeared to move in nature’s 
absolute round of passive beauty and effortless power. 








FACTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PIANO PLAYERS. 
By Mrs. A. E. Barr. 


ASHIONABLE music is not necessarily good 

music. Accept nothing on this ground alone, for 
what is fashionable to-day may be forgotten a month 
hence. Ask some good authority to direct you to the 
best works of all acknowledged great masters; it will 
save many mistakes and muchtime. A good musician 
conscientiously refuses to aid in the circulation of 
bad music. Unfortunately a great deal of the finest 
music is so popularized that it is falsified and mis- 
understood in every drawing rdom. Of all masters 
Chopin has suffered most from this indiscriminate 
admiration; and yet no one whose heart is not beat- 
ing in his finger tips should venture to play Chopin. 


IN SINGING 


to the piano avoid those accompaniments that try to 


make a sensation by rapid fingering. It is better far 
to occupy the right hand with the full tones of the 
middle octaves, for the great point in an accompani- 
ment is to make the key felt. 

There is a general impression that the contralto 
voice is inferior to the soprano and requires less skill 
to manage it. The impression is ignorantly foolish. 
The value of the two voices is precisely the value of 
black or blue eyes; both are equally beautiful, and the 
difference between them is a matter of taste. Yet 
most women wish for soprano voices, and many apply 
a ‘‘second register” to soprano parts. It is possible, 
even easy, for a time, but in the end it proves a fatal 
mistake for the voice. 5 

The soprano or contralto who would sing a “high 
note” perfectly must be able to sing some notes still 
higher. 

Expression in singing is excellent, but ina drawing- 
room the expression of all songs demands reticence. 
Outbursts of passion are in place behind the footlights, 
or in their proper surroundings, but Medea and Lu- 
crezia Borgia at our elbows Hullah very properly 
calls anachronisms for whose sorrows we have no 
sympathy. The dividing line between pathos and 
bathos is so fine it is difficult not to cross it. 

It ought to be considered bad manners for people to 
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sing in company unless talent and cultivation give 
them a right to demand attention. 

But when praise is fairly earned, praise heartily. 
There is no merit which one amateur is so slow to 
admit in another as good playing or singing. Every- 
one is under the impression that everyone but him- 
self plays out of time, or sings out of tune; and there 
is probably no more sensitive being than an amateur 
musician — except a ‘professional one. In musical 
parties the drawing-room is too often as full of tiffs 
and huffs and sulks as a green-room. Entire sup- 
pression of unpleasant opinions will perhaps be too 
much to ask from tenors and baritones for some years 
yet, but women ought to be a generation in advance 
regarding things ‘‘ lovely and of good report.” 

Would it not be well for ladies to give the weight of 
their influence against the growing tendency to con- 
versation during the rendering of instrumental or 
vocal music? The great masters never intended their 
compositions to be played to the buzzing accompani- 
ment of human voices. 

A young lady’s playing and singing may be quite 
excellent enough to satisfy her own taste, and give 
great pleasure to her relatives—who are apt to look 
on their domestic music with the same favor as their 
family portraits—and yet she may be quite conscious 
that it is not suited for a less partial audience. Such 
performers should never be induced to play in com- 
pany. Either they are asked through mistaken kindness, 
or else to fill up a gap or for some other selfish object. 
The most amiable woman can neither look well nor. 
play well conscious that she is boring one half the 
company. 

However, these household musicians have their 
mission and their reward. It is their pleasant duty 
to gradually lead the family taste from the light 
trashy music of popular fancy to the divine, soul- 
awakening strains of the greatest composers. And 
their hourg of patient practice will be well repaid 
when the interpreter finds father or husband sitting 
with closed eyes and swimming senses under her spell 
—brightening at the major keys, saddening at the 
minor ones, smiling happily at the exquisite modula- 
tions—ever a petitioner for a pleasure that it is a 
pleasure to give, and which enables her to lead him 
captive at her will to some charming strain of Mozart 
or Beethoven. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS. AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 
|The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 


It is generally supposed that wild-flowers and ferns are 
unwilling to be brought from their native seclusion to 
the door-yard, and many unsuccessful transplantings seem 
to confirm the general impression. A beautiful bed of 
ferns unfolding their graceful fronds in company with 
hepaticas and wild violets right at the door of my friend’s 
house surprised me with its beauty, and an inquiry how 
it had been accomplished brought no more satisfactory 
answer than usual. “‘ I just put them there and they grew,” 
was the simple description of the process. Success is often 
unconscious of its methods. A hint in a recent number of 
the “ Art Amateur’ may aid a novica. It says, ‘* Before 
removing a plant from its home, the soil in which it is 
growing, its position as to shade or shelter, and the man- 
ner in which it has fastened itself to sloping bank, to tree- 
fork, or to rifted rock, should be carefully studied,’* and, 
of course, the conditions should, as far as possible, be re- 
peated in the new home. 





The isolated warm days which come at intervals in the 
spring are seductive and dangerous. Out-of-door sports 
tempt the children to overheating and in-deor work com- 
pels the mothers to the same result. Instead of throwing 
off all woolen clothing at once, do what you can to keep 
from excessive exercise. Give the children some quiet out- 
of-door occupation, and let the more exciting and exhaust 
ing of your in-door work wait for a more inspiring 
atmosphere. 





Among the numbers of foreigners who come to our land 
for a living there are educated gentle-folk who settle 
down in our cities and towns and earn their bread in sad- 
ness and loneliness. It may be a few friends are found, 
but often there is a heart-sickness which a little loving 
and sympathetic effort would cure, but which in time 
destroys the health and perhaps the life. Let us take heed, 
lest in the judgment we turn with shame from the rebuke, 
** Where is thy brother?” 





Madam Patience : 

I hardly dare say “ Aunt”’ Patience, lest I might really be 
older than yourself, although I am not looking for “gray 
bairs” or “grandchildren” yet. But “to business,” lest I 
occupy too much ot your time, Among your numerous 
nephews and nieces there may be some who have not all the 
money they would like for new books and new subscriptions 
to pewspapers. If there are any such who have back years 
of the “ Plymouth Pulpit ’’ or The Christian Union that they 
would like to spare old copi:s of, if they send you their full 
addresses and you will priot them, I will correspond with 
them in regard toit. For various reasons, my years of each 
are broken, and I would like to complete them for binding. 
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pay ten cents each for the “ Plymouth Pulpit” and six for 


The Christian Union. Respectfully, 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





The inquiry for the poem on the ‘‘Hen with One Chicken”’ 
has brought several responses—for which many thanks— 
but not the poem asked for. This one is very good, how- 
ever, and gives the point very well. It is to be found in 
several collections of poetry : 
THE MOTHERLESS TURKEYS. 
The white turkey was dead! The white turkey was dead! 
How the news through the barnyard went flying ! 
Of a mother berett four smail turkeys were left, 
And their case for assistance was crying. 
E’en the peacock respectfully folded his tail, 
As a suitable symbol of sorrow ; 
And his plainer wife said, ** Now the old bird is dead, 
Whuo will tend ber poor chicks on the morrow? 
“ And when evening around them comes dreary and chill, 
Who above them will watchfully hover?’ 
“ Two each night I will tuck "neath my wings,” said the 
duck, 
* Though I’ve eight of my own I must cover.” 
**T have so much todo! For the bugs and the worms 
In the garden, ‘tis tiresome pickin’; 
I have nothing to spare—for my own | must care,” 
Said the ben with one chicken. 


* How I wish,” said the goose, “ I could be of some use, 
For my heart is with love overbrimming ; 
The next morning that’s fine they shall go with my nine 
Little yellow-backed goslings out swimming.” 


** ] will do all I can,” the old Dorking put in, 
* And for help they may call upon me, too; 
Though I’ve ten of my own that are only balf-grown, 
And a great deal of trouble to see to. 
** But those poor little things, they are all heads and wings, 
And their bones through their feathers are stickin’!”’ 


t 


“Very bard, it may be, but, ob, don’t come to me! 
Suid the hen with ohe chicken. 
“ Half my care, I suppose, there is nobody knows— 
I’m the most overburdened of mothers! 
They must learn, little elves! how to scratch for them- 
selves, 
And not seek to depend upon others.” 


She went by with a cluck ; and the goose to the duck 


Exclaimed io surprise, ** Well, | never! 
Said the duck, * 1 declare, those who have the least care, 
You will find, are complaining forever. 


“ And when all things appear to look threatening and 
drear, 
And when troubles your pathway are thick in, 
For aid in your woe, ob, beware how you go 
To a hen with one chicken.” —Marion Douglas. 


RUBBISH. 


“\,N the banks of the Thames near London are two 
6) large ‘dust yards.’’ Possibly we should not 
have known what a curiosity they are if a kind-hearted 
woman had not been touched by the dreariness of the 
place, and out of pity for the workers in their filthy 
drudgery begun a systematic effort in their behalf. 
For very small pay they work under contractors, and 
many, if not most of them, are women. 

We hope that the labors for these poor, half-wild 
women may give them a better life and persuade those 
who are getting rich by this sifting process to manage 
their work with more regard to the comfort of the 
workers. If only some enterprising New Yorker 
would find out how the rubbish is turned into money 
we should have cleaner streets and The Christian 
Union would rejoice. 

Besides the coin—mostly small bits, although sov- 
ereigns and large bank notes are sometimes found 
amongst the rubbish, and other things of great value 
which, through accident, have found their way into 
the dust heap—the workers in these yards have all the 
bits of wood and their daily portion of cinders for 
perquisites. 

The fine dust or ‘‘ soil” makes a valuable manure, 
the vegetable refuse or ‘‘ soft core” is also sent to the 
farmers for that purpose, brick-bats, broken crockery 
and such stuff go towards filling up low places in the 
city, and fine cinders go to the brickyard. Then there 
are linen and cotton rags for the paper mill, and 
bottles and corks that go to do their work again, 
scraps of iron for ballast first and repuddling—do you 
know what that is?—afterwards across the sea, old 
shoes to be cobbled or made over into parts of others, 
and bones to be made into elegant fans, handles for 
knives and forks and tooth brushes, combs, chessmen 
and paper knives. 

But the strangest of all are the useful things the 
chemist finds in this disgusting heap. He burns the 
bits of bones and with the result he refines sugar, or 
he gets from them the gelatine which is the principal 
part of the jelly which so many people enjoy; phos- 
phorus for matches, smelling salts, blacking, stiffening 
to make the dress silks appear heavier, and a host of 
other things the chemist will bring out of the bones. 
He will make ink and potash salts from some of the 
old iron, and from old tin-ware, tin, iron, ammonia, 
Prussian blue, stannate of sodium, steel, chloride of 
zine and chloride of iron. A big caldron filled with 











I have sent to the office, and it could not be done there. I will 





iron and scraps of leather produces the beautiful 
crystals of Prussiate of potassa, so important in medi- 
cine and chemistry. Glue, also, is a product of the 
rubbish heap; cork cuttings are used in making floor- 
cloths, and such portions of leather as have escaped 
other hands are turned into cement for iron tvols. 
You might think all the heap was now exhausted; but 
no, there are still left some things of value. Enough 
have been mentioned, however, to show that care and 
skill can convert the most unpromising materials into 
things of use and beauty. 


Our Poung Folks. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
COURTS AND THE KING'S HALL. 
By a MEMBER OF THE NEW YorRK Bak. 

T seems strange that the same word, ‘ court,” 
should be used for a space of ground before a build- 
ing, for a royal household and for a judge and jury try- 
ing lawsuits. Apparently, in earliest English times, 
when subjects went to lay petitions before the king 
they were not, usually, admitted to the private rooms 
of the palace, but the king came out into the courtyard 
or hall and attended to public business there. Thus 
‘‘ going to the king’s court,” or ‘‘ going to court,” be- 
came a common expression for business applications to 
the sovereign. Many of these were petitions that the 
king would enforce some law or redress some injustice. 
Kings have many other things to do besides attending 
to such petitions, hence business of this kind was very 
early intrusted to judges; but still the expressions 
‘“* suing in court,” ‘going to court,” and the like 
were continued. The earliest English court of which 
we have much distiuct knowledge was named “ aula 
regis” or ‘‘ aula regia,” ‘hall of the king,” or “‘ royal 
hall,’ in commemoration of its original sessions in the 
front-entry or door-yard of the palace. And it used to 
travel with the king. At length this became incon- 
venient; and one of the reforms introduced by the 
famous Magna Charta was that the king should no 
longer carry his judges about the country, but they 
should sit at some certain place. Westminster was 
appointed to be this place, and there they (the superior 
judges) have ever since had their seats. 

When more courts than one became needed they 
were formed from aula regis until four were known— 
the Exchequer, the Common Pleas, the King’s Bench 
and the Chancery. What was left of aula regis ac- 
quired, no one Knows assuredly how, the name Star 
Chamber. It grew very tyrannical and was abolished. 
The four younger courts continued for more than five 
centuries to administer justicein England. They were 
in existence throughout our colonial history, and their 
decisions formed the basis of early American law. 
After the revolution they ceased to have any positive 
authority over Americans, but great respect was always 
paid in this country to their opinions. 

A few years ago Parliament decided to give up the 
plan of so many distinct courts, and return to having 
one only. There was established (1875) one supreme 
court of judicature for England, and the four famous 
courts, with some others which had come into exist- 
ence, were merged in this. It has two grand divisions, 
the High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal, 
and the first of these is divided again in such a way as 
to provide for all the various kinds of business which 
the old courts used to manage; though how this is 
arranged would be a long story. 














IVORY’S RED TEMPER. 
By SARAH J. PRICHARD. 
II. 

S the night deepened the wind went booming 
A overhead, and the leaves that covered him began 
to rustle as though they too meant to desert him. He 
trembled and grew chill. Ah! what was that sound? 
Never did wind growl like that. The poor boy’s teeth 
chattered. The growl came nearer and nearer. 

‘*Now I lay me down to sleep,” gasped Ivory, but 
the gasp was deep within his heart, for his parted lips 
dare not let out even his breath. He had heard a growl 
like that in winter nights, when bears grow cold and 
hungry and bold. To hear it then, with good stout 
walls and father’s musket for protection, made the boy 
quiver, but to hear it now, alone on the mountain, 
with only a few dried leaves between him and the cruel 
white teeth! Oh! it was dreadful to poor Ivory. 

He heard, in a pause of the wind, the stealthy tread 
of great, soft paws; he heard the deep-drawn sniffing 
of the hunting breath; the tread, the breath, came 
nearer, came close to the rock. 

Then Ivory wished that God would make him die. 
He would rather die in any other way than by those 
teeth. 





boiling woolen rags, pearlash, horns, hoofs, blood, old 


From over the great, round dome that was higher 
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than he the wind came for a moment with a force that 
swept the height of every other sound. 

As it passed, a tinkling, clinking sound of metal on 
stone greeted his ears. Fiercer growls at a little dis- 
tance gave Ivory time to catch his breath and move 
the hat from his face. 

Oh how awful it all seemed to the lad; the blue-black 
of the sky with the burning stars, and against the sky 
the big, prowling, growling bear chasing the rolling 
coffee-can along the very edge of the precipice! At 
last one paw rested upon the can. It was seized and 
hugged with might, it was taken into the jaws of the 
bear, who, at the instant his teeth penetrated the tin, 
lost his hold of it, and away went the can falling down 
from ledge to ledge until a dull thud from far below 
told that it touched bottom somewhere. Deprived of 
its prey, the bear went snarling along the outer edge 
of the rocks, and doubtless knew some private stair- 
case leading to the lower regions, for, although Ivory 
waited and watched until his eyes were so strained 
that he thought they would never shut again, he saw 
nothing more of the bear. 

After a long, long time he ventured to move, to lift 
his head up out of the cleft and look toward the great 
dome. Yes, he could see it, and a light upon it; a fire 
light. Of course, there would be a light. Guides 
always made night-fires, when they had matches and 
wood. 

**QOh! if Ieould only get to that fire,” thought Ivory. 
**Will it never be morning? Have they missed me? 
Course they have! But they will know the coffee is 
gone and will just think I took it and ran right after 
father, and will never think of looking for me up here.” 

He turned toward the place where he thought the 
day would begin, and lay down to watch for the light 
when it was not yet midnight. 

The little triangle moved slowly down the sky, drag- 
ging with it every stur in the heavens above save one. 
‘The east quickened with light. Never was day-dawn 
so welcome to Ivory Hine; for he was cold, and the 
wind had got into the berth where he lay. 

**Tt will soon rise,” he said, ‘‘and then I will go back 
the way I came.” He waited, and i¢ did come up, but 
it was a dim, weird, old moon, whose light made 
everything seem just awful to the boy; the jagged 
shadows, the stunted, dead tree-tops jiggling overhead 
to the shadows below, made him feel every instant as 
though all the bears on all the mountains in all that 
region would come trooping over the edges of things. 

A long, long time ivory had been lying there, shiver- 
ing and miserable in every part of his boy body, when 
he heard a voice, saying: 

“It’s his dreadful temper that has brought him 
here.” 

** Yes,” repeated another voice, ‘‘it is his dreadful 
temper that has done it all; it brought him up here on 
that miserable lie that he was acting about the coffee. 
Didn’t he know—of course he did—that he meant to 
run off and get up the mountain before he even knew 
that the coffee was left behind?” 

‘Yes, I did,” thought Ivory. ‘I should have gone 
anyway, only I did think the coffee was such a good 
excuse and would cover up everything.” 

** Cover up things!” said the voice. 

‘*Dear me!”’ gasped Ivory. ‘Who is it, I wonder? 
He even hears me think.” 

‘*God never has made any place so dark that things 
will not find themselves out sometime,” continued the 
voice. 

**I’'d like to know how father is going to find out thut 
I wasn’t lost trying to get that tin can up to him if I 
ain’t a mind to tell,” answered Ivory. 

‘* God knows it,” cried the voice, in a tone that made 
every dry leaf of his bed-cover rustle. 

‘*T don’t care if he does,” retorted Ivory, after a 
minute. ‘* God won’t tell father.” 

Something cold fell on Ivory’s face. He turned 
quickly and looked overhead. Filmy clouds were over 
the great dome; wisps of them floated in the air above. 
The night thickened; the moon grew a cloud and 
wrapped itself within it; darkness swept the stars 
down the heavens until the mighty dome itself was 
lost in the chaos of cloud and whirl and snow. Every- 
thing, everything except the bare, cold sides of his 
stony crib, seemed lost to the poor boy. 

** Oh, now it is all over with me,” he thought. ‘A 
snow storm is the worst thing that could happen. 
Father always said that. Some day, in a long, long 
time to come, somebody will get up here and find me; 
but it will be after Iam dead. Then they will take me 
up and carry me down where mother is, and maybe 
they will lay me in the birch-bark room; but I shall be 
frozen then, with icicles in my hair (the snow was 
fast falling on his yellow head), and then—and then’”— 
with a gasp—‘‘ father will say, as he looks at my face, 
‘Poor boy! Poor Ivory! He tried his best to get up 
the mountain, when he found out that we had no coffee : 
the moment I found that can I knew what must have 
happened ;’ and mother will let the tears fall down on 
my eyes, and she will kiss my frozen lips, and say, 
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‘My poor darling brave boy lost his life trying to help 
others, and—’”’ but here Ivory gave way to a mighty 
sob, as he cried out, regardless of bears or death itself 
—‘‘and,” he went on, ‘‘I shall be there, and not even 
open my lips to tell that I was a wicked, wicked boy 
and didn’t care one bit for anything but just getting on 
the mountain, and only took the coffee to save myself 
from a whipping. Oh, what shall I do? I'd rather a 
great deal tell all the truth, for I couldn’t bear to be 
praised; every word would make me hate myself more 
and more. IfI ever live to get down I'll tellit all. I 
will, I will/’’ he cried aloud. ‘‘Even if God does not 
tell, I will.” 

It was very dark now. The flakes fell faster and 
faster. The white coverlet grew to be warm and com- 
fortable, as it spread itself over the leaves. Com- 
forted, he scarcely knew how, Ivory fell asleep; his 
vigil and his fast had exhausted him. 

It was a strange morning-awaking for the little lad. 
The soft trickle of the sun-kissed snowflakes, as they 
melted in his hair and fell into his warm neck, aroused 
him. As he opened his eyes on his narrow bed, with 
the rock on either side, and saw the snow piled over 
him, he did not, for an instant, know himself. 

He started up as suddenly as he could cast aside 
snow and leaves, and looked about. Ah, yes! there 
was the great dome, white and lovely with greys and 
violets, and snow patches; and the sun, the dear old 
sun whom he had known so long, was shining down 
full and clear on the height where he was. 

‘*T am so glad I am not dead,” was his first thought: 
the second was, ‘‘ How good breakfast would taste ;”’ 
the third, ‘‘Can I ever get down the mountain with 
the paths all covered by snow?” 

Cautiously he trod a few steps, then returned to the 
rock in which he had lain. Brushing the snow from 
about its base, he searched until he found a sharp 
stone, with which he scratched on the rock— 

I WAS GOING TO GO UP IF THE 
COFFEE HADANT BEEN LEFT TO 
HOME. I FELT A BIG BEAR IN 
THE NIGHT. IVORY HINE. 

The lad completed his inscription with intense relief. 
He thought, ‘‘ Now, if I never get down alive, they’ll 
find out sometime all the truth about it.”” The stone 
he put in his pocket. It was something that had 
helped him to do right, to make things straight. 
He set forward to go down the mountain. As yet the 
snow lay over everything and the air was very still. 
He wandered over and over the height, trying to find 
the way by which he came up the night before, but it 
seemed to have taken itself away. He could not find 
it. 

‘““T got up, and I must get down,” he said at last; 
and he made one grand effort, plunging into the snow. 
He went bravely forward until he came to a doubtful 
place. Cautiously inserting his foot at a point covered 
with snow, he trod upon it, pitched forward, and went 
scratching with hands and feet down the face of a rock 
that was nearly perpendicular. He came to a ledge on 
which he caught. To escape from this point unaided 
seemed impossible; for as far as he could see down 
the rocks grew higher and steeper, and ended in a 
precipice that seemed to hang over nothing. 

Ivory had been now twenty-four hours without food, 
except a few raspberries that he had gathered low 
down on the mountain in the morning of the previous 
day. Tears of pain and pitiful anxiety filled his eyes, 
but he wiped them away with his sleeve and began to 
watch the sides of the great dome; for his life seemed 
now to depend on attracting the attention of his father 
when he should come down the mountain. 

The sun came around and lit up the southern side 
of it. Now and again a snow-slip somewhere on the 
great dome itself caused the mountain to seem to 
twinkle in his sight. No moving thing escaped Ivory’s 
vigilance, for his life lay in it. 

Time went on. An hour after noonday came, and 
there had been no indication of the thing hoped for. 
Ivory had tried, at least a dozen times, to climb to the 
spot whence he had fallen, only to scramble back, 
trembling and affrighted, lest he should tumble over 
‘the ledge. 

At last his eyes became so inflamed that he could 
gaze no Jonger. He lay down and listened, and gave 
himself up for lost, or thought he did. 

ON THE GREAT DOME. 

Everything went well with Lucell Hine and his party 
until the snow-storm came—that filled the guide with 
grave anxiety. When the morning dawned with sun- 
light he resolved to wait until the snow melted before 
making the descent. It was a lovely day on the mount- 
ain; the air clear and fine, and the great dome all 
alive with motion and sound, as white drifts melted 
and rolled or slipped down the jagged places and 
trickled away in the old worn ways where it had run 
down for thousands of years before man ventured on 
its summit. 

Ivory lay down to ease his aching eyes at about the 





time when the party began to prepare for the descent. 
For the first two miles great caution was necessary, 
for the journey was perilous and the snow-danger not 
yet gone. 

After that, as the way wound around toward the 
south and the danger lessened, all care ceased, and 
merry shouts went up to call forth grand echoes in 
echoing places. 

‘“ Wait,” said the guide, ‘ till we come to Old North 
Slope, and then you shall hear echo fairly thunder. 
There is nothing like it in any mountain in the North.” 
Now, Uld North Slope was the precipitous height of 
rock on rock near the summit of which poor Ivory lay 
imprisoned. 

As they reached it the guide stood still. ‘* Listen 
now,” he whispered. He faced the great rocks and 
let his voice pour itself all out in one grand call. 

‘“‘Tvory! I-vo-ry Hine!” he shouted. 

Then did echo grandly answer. Every delighted ear 
listened to the weird, wild response, spoken in stone, 
from the height. 

‘* Again!” demanded one of the party. 

Lucelle Hine repeated the call, and echo replied. 
There seemed to mingle with the name of Ivory Hine 
another voice and another name. Everybody heard 
something, but not one of the party could tell what he 
had heard. 

Echo after echo was called forth by one and another 
of the number, but not again did the voice repeat 
itself, and the march down the mountain was resumed 
until Lucell Hine came upon the burst-open but still 
half-filled can of ground coffee. He picked it up. His 
brown face grew sickly pale as he said: 

‘““This is my can, the one I packed up with my own 
hands. I can swear to it,” he said, with great solem- 
nity. ‘‘Here,” pointing to the place, ‘is my own 
mark. Gentlemen,” he continued, ‘‘ which one of you 
answered with the echo?” 

Every one of the six denied, in turn, the charge. 

‘Then,’ cried out the guide, ‘‘ my boy is up there. 
It’s five miles around to thetop. I must go. Will 
you stay, or come with me? He’s a little lad of only 
ten, and he was fetching up the coffee for us,’”’ he add- 
ed, apologetically, as he saw the look of dismay on 
the faces about him; nevertheless, as he started off on 
a pace that none but mountaineers could equal, every 
man of the party followed on as fast as circumstances 
permitted. 

Two hours later Lucell Hine came out, just as his 
boy had done, upon the summit. His eager eye sought 
for some sign, and found it in the bed of leaves, con- 
firmed by the words he deciphered with some difficulty 
on the face of the rock. ‘‘ My poor, poor lost boy!’ 
he cried out as the foremost one of the party joined 
him. 

‘*You’re sure he was here?” was the question. 

‘* There is where he lay last night; and look at this 
on the rock.” 

Another and another of the party reached the sum- 
mit. Meanwhile the guide had traversed with hasting 
steps from rock to rock, and had shouted a hundred 
times the name of his little lad, but the boy, exhausted 
by hunger and his long, long watch, had, after that 
wild, vain cry that joined the echo, falien into utter 
unconsciousness on the ledge below. 

A footprint in a little spot of unmelted snow directed 
the father’s attention to the rock down which Ivory 
had slipped. He summoned the party, and made him- 
self ready, with a rope about his body, to be lowered 
down the rock. 

As soon as he swung above the dizzy edge he saw 
the boy lying there, and, believing him to be dead, 
nearly lost his own consciousness, but by a brave effort 
held fast to the ledge and secured a footing where he 
could lift the boy in his arms. Ivory’s brown cheeks 
were still wet with recent tears, his heart beat with a 
steady little stroke as his father held him in his arms 
and shouted the good news up the height. While yet 
unconscious the boy was lifted up the rock and laid on 
a blanket untill the guide could be gotten up in similar 
fashion. 

With the first return to life Ivory mourned out the 
words: ‘‘I thought I should have to stay there until I 
starved to death, unless I froze to death first;” and 
then, as the long, miserable misery that he had suffered 
came back to him, he added: ‘‘and so I wrote my 
own grave-stone over there,” and he pointed toward 
the rock, saying, ‘‘ Won’t you go, father, and read 
it?” 

‘“‘T have read it, Ivory; but never mind now,” he 
added, ‘‘ we must hurry home and give you something 
to eat.” 

In fact, a vague anxiety had seized the whole party 
lest another night might find them without shelter; 
and Ivory’s story of the bear ‘‘most as big as a cow” 
did not make them any the less willing to get comfort- 
ably housed ere the uncanny darkness came down. 

The joy of that night, the delights of that supper, 
the bliss of those forgiving words from father and 
mother, the heartfelt thankfulness with which he lay 
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down to sleep in his comfortable bed, became a part of 
Ivory’s life that he has never forgotten. 

He has been for many years a mountain guide; he 
has encountered many a peril in storm and tempest, in 
cold and hunger, in snow-slip and land-slide, and has 
met many adventures with wild creatures of. the 
mountains, but the sum of them all is as nothing to 
him when compared to that first night alone on the 
mountain-top, with the night, and the bear, and the 
accusing voices of his own conscience speaking out of 
the silence to his listening soul. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

JY ESTERDAY I went to bid good-by to ten boys 
= The Christian Union is sending to find homes in 
the West. They were very bright boys, and it was piti- 
able to see them, several of them utterly homeless and 
poor. Their past life has been so miserable that they 
are very happy to be taken away from it even to go 
among strangers and to very hard work. Should any 
of them find their way near you will you please be very 
kind to them and help them all you can? They are my 
‘* nephews,” so I hope you will take them for cousins. 
They will, I hope, try to be industrious and honest, 
and if you find out that they are not just as good as they 
ought to be, remember how little help they have had 
in the past, and try, as God has blessed you, to give of 
your abundance in kind and encouraging words, at 
least, to make up something of their need. Their 
names and stories are printed in the paper, and you 
must read them andremember about them. One thing 
you can all do: pray for them. Don’t forget it. 


WRITING DESK, 


I have a letter with a most beautiful arrangement of 
moss at the top of the sheet. It is very lovely moss 
and very tastefully and gracefully put on. 

The first part of the letter gives a very good descrip- 
tion of the ‘*‘ Mongoose” which I will omit, as you have 
all found out about it now. 

WHITEFIELD, N. H., April t0th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I went up in the field to-day and got some moss. It is not 
very pretty, but I will send you some. Sometime when I get 
some that is better I will send you more; or, what is better, 
if you will come and see me I will go with you and then you 
can get all tbat you want. Iam taking music lessons, and I 
bave just got a new piano, and [ think a great deal of it as it 
wasa present from papa. I guess that school will begin 
the Ist of May. Weare going to have the schoolbouse fixed 
over. There are only three rooms in it now, but they are 
going to have another room, and each of these three enlarged, 
so that I guess that we shall have a real good schoolbouse— 
don't you ? 

I don’t know asT can think of anything more of interest, 
only that I want to tell you bow much I enjoy reading the 
contents of your Writing Desk, and would like to be called 
one of your nieces. 


Yours affectionately, ANNA M. G. 


I should be very happy to go with you for moss, and 
should like to hear yournewpiano. That schoolhouse 
ought to be nice, and I hope all the scholars will be 
careful to keep it nice. I have seen schoolhouses so 
defaced by the scholars that I felt quite mortified. For 
you see I have a kind of relationship to all boys and 
girls, and when any one of them does wrong it makes 
me feel ashamed. 


Now, we have the “‘gopher” question answered. I am 
sure I did not know that such very different animals 
had the same name. Did you? 

ROCKLAND Far, Md.. April 29. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

Wiil you please take a new niece, who is nine years old? I 
have found out what a gopher is. It has different meanings 
in different States. It may be a squirrel,a snake,aratora 
turtle. If I knew where Carrie lived | could tell what ber cat 
caught. I learn my lessons with mamma. 


Your affectionate niece, ETHEL OLIVE C. 


Please thank your dear mother, Ethel, for her very 
kind note. I shall hope to hear from her again. 


Another letter gives a little more definite description 
of the animal, and now perhaps we can tell what the 
cat caught. I think it was noé a tortoise nor a snake. 


COLLEGE HILL, O., April 25, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


In one of your last letters you asked about gophers, so I 
thought I would write to you about them. The name gopher 
is applied to two very different animals, one a kind of .squir- 
rel, the other a tortoise. In Illinois they give them the name 
of Prairie Squirrel. The first kind is characterized by a large 
external cheek poucb, hairy, uncleft upper lip, massive skull 
and lower jaw. The body is thick-set and clumsy, the limbs 
equal and very short, and the claws of the fore feet enor- 
mously developed for digging purposes. They are very de- 
Structive to a farm, as they will eat the roots of the plants. 
Florida people eat them. 

l’could write lots more about them, but it would make my 
letter too long. I am twelve years old, and should like to 
become one of your nephews. I hope you will print this let- 
ter. Yours very truly, WIL. P. E. 


BRAZORIA, April ®, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: j 


Tam a little boy nine years old, and Ilivein Texas. Our 
house is on the Brazos River, and we can see the steamboats 
and schooners pass by. Papa takes The Christian Union and 








mamma reads your letters to me and my little brother 
Eddie every Sunday, and I thought it would be nice to write 
to you. Please answer it in the paper so that my grandmas, 
who live in the North, can see it. I have never been up 
there but once, and that was three yearsago. What fun we did 
have playing in the snow with our sled. We have not seen 
any snow since we came home, though sometimes we have 
a little; the first time I ever saw any here | brought some in 
and put it on the stove to dry. Pretty soon I cried out, ** Ob, 
papa, it’s all turning to water.” 

I have a little pet rabbit named Bunny, and two tame 
chickens that have never been with a hen since they were 
hatched. I made them a nice little house to sleep in and 
every night they come and cry to be put to bed, when I 
call * cluck, cluck’’ they come running to me, but they are 
afraid of a hen. 

Please excuse all my mistakes. 


Your little nephew, WALTER H. 8. 


It must be funny to see chickens afraid of a hen. 
How do you keep the rabbit from doing mischief to 
trees and shrubs? I suppose you have some fun which 
Northern boys do not have to make up for the lack of 
snow-sports. To-day we are having something like a 
snow-shower, but it is really quite different. The 
cherry blossoms are being blown down, and the air 
seems full of white snow-flakes. 


WEST NEWTON, Maes., Feb. 15, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Tam alittie boy eight years old. My grandma takes the 
Christian Union, and my maimmareads to me all about you 
and your nieces and nephews, and I would like to become 
one of your nephews if you willlet me. I bave a dear little 
baby brother, the dearest in the world. He was a year old 
last November. Healways goesto the door every evening, 
when it is not too cold, to meet papa, with his little hand 
stretched out to shake handswith him. I have notany sister. 
I have two grandmas; ove isan invalid; she doesn't go out 
atall. Baby and Igo out and stay with hera great deal 1 
go to school, and have been going since two years last Sep- 
tember. I study arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing and 
drawing. 

l am in the third room, and I go to Sunday-schoo! and have 
been since I was two years and a balf old. I had lots of pres- 
ents Christmas, sixteen in all. The best thing was a veloci- 
pede. I hopeyou will not think I have written you too long 
a letter. I would so like much to hear from you. 

Your loving nephew, FRANK E. F, 

How fortunate you are to have two grandmas. I 
know some little folks who have no grandmamma and 
no grandpapa, and they think they lose a great deal. 
Be just as kind and attentive to them as you can. 
Mayn’t I have your darling baby brother for a nephew, 
too? 


Among my letters I find many that say, ‘‘ Grand- 
mother takes The Christian Union, and so I see it.” 
That always makes me feel glad, for when people are 
old enough to be grand-parents they get to be very 
wise; and if they like the paper so well it speaks well 
for the paper. One of the good grandmothers sends 
me this very interesting letter from her little grand- 
son, who has been with his parents spending the win- 
ter in Nassau. You can see what a good letter a little 
boy can write: 

NASSAU, N. P., BAHAMA ISLANDS, Ist March, 1880 
My Dear Grandmamma: 

This is, I think, as lazy a place as I was ever in; every one 
feels lazy, even the great long leaves upon the palm and 
banana trees swing to and fro as if they too were aimost too 
lazy to move. You never see any one hurrying through the 
streets here as they do at hdme, but whatever any one has to 
do, and it is well they have so little, they go about it in such 
a quiet and easy way, as if time to them had no value. 

There is much to be seen here that is strange tous, The 
streets are of solid rock, pure white, and when the sun shines 
upon it it hurts your eyes to look at it. 

They have a company of black soldiers stationed here who 
bave just returned from Africa, where tney took partin the 
Asbantee war,and many of the men bave medals given them 
by the government for good conduct. 

Nassau is the only city in the Bahama Islands, although 
there are small villages on some of the other islands. 

The most of the people here are black, and many of them 
bave come from Africa and speak their native languages. 

It is amusing to hear toem speak, but still more so to hear 
them sing. I cannot understand a word of it. Most all of 
them speak Engltish, but some so badly that it is hard to 
know what they want to say. 

The women carry everything on their heads, even little 
things that you would think would blow away, but they do 
not. They also carry big things, such as wood, potatoes, 
vegetables in heavy wooden trays—so heavy that they cannot 
lift them up themselves, but get some of their friends to help 
put it on their heads, and then they walk off with it. 

Every day we see women going round with large bundles 
on their beads and it covers them up so that you canuot see 
any part of them above the waist, but out from under the 
burden comesa voice calling, ** Nice bed grass,’”’ which people 
use as we do straw. 

Many of the women here have great scars upon their faces, 
some running up and down and others across the cheeks, 
where they have been cut with a knife when they were 
young. They callittattooing; they told me that some of the 
children born in this country are marked in the same way to 
tell which African tribe they belong to. 

Some of the men have holes cut in their ears; the young 
men have one hole cut inand the old mentwo. The hole in 
one man’s ear was large enough for meto run my finger 
through. 

The fishing is very good and the sea-bathing we enjoy ever 
so much. They have what they call bauling parties bere. A 
lot of men go in boats to some of the little islands,which they 
call cays,and when they finda place that has a nice sandy 
beach they stretch out along netin the deep water, with 
ropes at each end which reach near to the shore, and then 








everybody takes hold of the ropes and hauls the net and the 
fishes in it upon the white sandy beach. 

Sometimes they catch large fish. A few days agolI wen 
with papa and they caught fourteen large rainbow fish which 
weighed over 500 lbs. Toney were beautiful fisn, bright green 
blue and brown on the sides and their mouths were like 
a parrot’s bill, and so bard that it is very seldom they are 
caught with a hook, they can bite it in two so easily. An- 
other time we caught a cub sbark in the net, nearly five 
feet long. After the “bauling’’ they all go up under the 
shade of some sea-grape trees and then makea chowder of 
the shellfish, which isreally very nice. 

They have no twilight here, but as soon as the sun goes 
down it gets dark. 

We have all sortsof tropical fruits in abundance—oranges, 
bananas, pine apples, melons, sappadilloes, grape fruit aud 
many Others, but I must tell you of these when I write again. 

Il remain your loving JAMIE. 

Several answers have come to the question about 
John O’Groat’s House. This is the fullest, and an- 
swers it well: 

WHITEPORT, N. Y., April 28. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I write this io explain the best way I can the meaning of 
the term, ** John O’Groat’s House.”” The best and most con- 
cise explanation I could find wasin my dictionary, so I wiil 
copy that. 

“John O'Groat, a name which occurs in the phrase John 
O’Groat’s, used to designate an ancient building situated on 
Duncansby Head, remarkable for being the most northerly 
poiot in Great Britain. Jobn O’Groat and his brothers were 
originally from Holland, and are said to bave settled there in 
1489. According to tradition the house was of an octagonal 
shape, being one room with eight windows and eight doors, to 
admit eight members of the family, the heads of eight differ- 
ent branches of it, to prevent their quarreis for precedence at 
the table, which on a previous occasion bad weil-nigh proved 
fatal. Each came in by this contrivance at his own door, and 
sat at an octagonal table at which, of course, there was no 
chief place or head,."’ This is found on page 1578 of Webster's 
Unabridged edition of 1876. A. W. H. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Our school principal bas got measles, so there is no school 
this week. The card you sent me was lovely. 1 think it is 
the bandsomest I have ever seen. I write tbis letterto thank 
you forit. Mamma thinks that lucky bugs and May or dor 
bugs are the same. I take music lessons. Tnere are four 
rooms in our academy, besides three entries, the recitation 
room and the library. [| have passed into the third room since 
I wrote Jast. I study arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geogra- 
phy, reading and writing. My pretty black and white calf 
has knocked one of its borns off. Good by. 

From your loving niece, JESSIE B.C. 

Now, I think all our questions are answered. Who 
sends the next one? I am very sorry for the poor 
black and white calf. Do calves ever have artificial 
horns? Your teacher is well, I hope, now, but you 
must all be careful about making any trouble in school, 
for it takes some time to get strong after the measles, 
especially for the eyes. Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
TENNYSONIAN PUZZLE, 

The initials of the characters represented by the followin 
quotations from Tennyson give the name of a character in 
“The Idyis of the King.’ 

“ Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer.” 
“ Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity.” 
“ Half light, balf shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young.” 
* Crown'd 
A bappy life with a fair death, and fell 
Against the heathen of the Northern Sea 
In battle, fighting for the blameless King.”’ 
** The prettiest little damsel in the port.” 
“ A rosebud set with little willful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she,”’ 
* And she turned—her bosom shaken with a sudden storm 
of sizghs— 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes’ 
“ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divineiy fair.” 
“ IT have seen this yew tree smoke 
Spring after spring for half a hundred years: 
For never have I known the world without, 
Nor ever stray’d beyond the pale.”’ 
“ She bow’d down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark.”’ 


De FORREST, 
CHARADE. 


My first by day was never seen 
Since time began on earth; 

My secord is a place of rest, 
Also of joy and mirth. 


My third oft rages on the sea, 
And ravages the land; 
My whole is found ‘neath English skies, 
One of a tuneful band. 
Bos and DoroTay 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 21. 
Charade.—Editor 
Easy Enigma.—The discoverer of America. 











Double Diamond.— R 
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Easy Square Word.— APRIL 
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LEARN 
Answers from Bertha Parker, Helen W. Deane Trip, John Tuth 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.” Conaccepted articles will be re 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department,.—subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at tbe risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFiIceE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room %, Ashiand Block 








The McComber Last. 

Nothing suffers more than a tender foot, 
or a foot of any kind, in an ill-fitting boot; 
and it may happen that the nicest measure- 
ment with the tape will not secure a good 
fit and at the same time a comfortable boot. 
To prevent such sufferings and to obviate 
such defects Mr. F. Edwards, of 166 and 168 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, offers to the 
public the McComber last, of which he has 
the sole manufacturing right in Kings 
County. Mr. Edwards claims for his in- 
vention that it so adapts the shoe to the 
shape of the foot that there is no unequal 
pressure and no chance for the development 
of the painful bunion which foot-covering 
made on any other principle seems almost 
inevitably to produce. The McComber last 
is made with mathematical accuracy and 
with due regard to the physiological struct- 
ure of the foot, and if once used will never 
be discarded by those to whom ease and 
comfort are a consideration. In support of 
this statement he has received a very flat- 
tering testimonial from Daniel Ayres, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in Long 
Island College Hospital. Mr. Edwards has 
in stock a very large assortment of boots 
and shoes, which he offers at favorable 
prices. 


Wilheim’s Quelle, 

For most people nothing is so good as a 
beverage as clear, cold water fresh from 
the spring, but for many people nothing is 
so difficult to obtain; and water that has 
been lying for weeks and perhaps months in 
a pond or an artificial reservoir, or in lead 
pipes, or water that lies close to the surface 
in the prairie country is a very different 
article. For those who cannot get pure 
fresh water the best substitute is some one 
of the mineral waters. Of these one of the 
most palatable and healthy is the Wilhelm’s 
Quelle (William’s Spring) which has long 
been in use in Germany, but comparatively 
recently introduced here. Its great advan- 
tage over the artificial waters is that it is 
genuine, we have no laboratory that equals 
nature, and its advantage over some other 
genuine springs is that it contains no 
medicinal property likely to produce in- 
ternal disturbance on a healthy organiza- 
tion. 

Robbins Family Washer. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the Robbins Family 
Washer and Bleacher. The Washer 1s 
spoken of in the highest terms by those who 
have used it longest. The article is reason- 
able in price, and would soon more than 
pay for itself in saving of labor and wear of 
clothes. 


To One and All, 


Are you suffering trom a Cough, Cold, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, or any of the various pulmonary troubles 
that so often end in Consumption’ If so, use “Wil 
bor'’s Pure Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.” a sate and sure 
remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is regu- 
larly prescribed by the medical taculty. Manutac- 
tured only by A. B. Witsox, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
by all druggists 


American Board of Commissioners 
ror Foreign Missions, 


The Seventieth Anniversary of the A.B.c.F.M. will 
be celebrated at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
on Sunday evening, May léth, at half past seven 
o'clock. Hon gear E. Dodge, vice-president, will 
preside. Rev. G. Clark, D.D., foreign secretary, 
will present ine work of the board, and the Rey. 
T. Chamberlain, D.D., of Norwich, Conn., will speak. 





—Notwithstanding the fact of an easy 
money market and increased railway earn- 
ings, stocks experienced a sharp decline 
during the week, and, though recovering 
somewhat on Friday, closed at prices rang- 
ing from four to seven per cent. below those 
of the Saturday previous. The movement 
was wholly a speculative one, though it was 
aided by the downward tendency which has 
prevailed for some months past, and which 
cannot be expected to be stayed until prices 
approximate more nearly to the level from 
which they started a yearago. As we an- 
ticipated last week, Governor Cornell ve- 
toed the foreign tax bill, and so relieved 
whatever apprehensions the Street may 
have entertained on account of the action 
of the Canadian agencies. The purchases 
of bonds by the Treasury amounted to 
$3,000,000, and an increase of $2,790,400 was 
reported by the banks in their surplus re- 
serve. 

—Those who persist in thinking fire insur. 
ance business very profitable may get some 
information from the following paragraph 
in the Mass. Insurance report, just issued: 
‘Since 1780, 437 insurance companies—22 
stock and 216 mutual—have been chartered 
in this Commonwealth. Of the whole num- 
ber, 199 companies—115 stock and 84 mutu- 
al—died in their cradles, and 154 others— 
67 stock and 87 mutual—closed their doors 
either by compulsion or voluntary decision 
after longer or shorter periods of business 
life. These figures exhibit a mortality 
among the Massachusetts companies reach- 
ing nearly 81 per cent of the whole number, 
or upwards of 80 per cent. of the stock and 
more than 78 per cent. of the mutuals. Of 
the 221 stock companies only 23, or less than 
11 per cent., now survive; and of the 216 
mutuals, only 60, or less than 28 per cent., 
are numbered among the living. In other 
words, the actual mortality among the 
stock companies has been 90 per cent.; and 
among the mutuals upward of 72 per cent, 
The combined losses and expenses of all the 
Massachusetts companies in their fire ex- 
periences for twenty-five years aggregate 
only a fraction less than 94 per cent. of all 
their premium receipts. Nearly 97 per cent. 
of all their premium receipts on marine 
business has been absorbed in the payment 
of losses and expenses on thataccount. The 
capital and surplus blotted out in this State 
during the century can have been scarcely 
less than two hundred millions of dollars, 
of which Massachusetts companies alone 
contributed, through failures and impair- 
ments, nearly, if not quite, one hundred 
nillions.”—[Bulletin. 

—Besides the Chesapeake and Ohio bonds 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch are now offering the 
securities of the New York, Woodhaven & 
Rockaway Railroad—a new line which is to 
bring Rockaway Beach within thirty min 
utes of New York and make it a formidable 
rival to Coney Island. Heretofore the only 
means of access to Rockaway have been 
circuitous and slow. The new route is as 
nearly as possible an air line across Jamaica 
Bay, and will no doubt monopolize the entire 
railway travel, which under the improved 
conditions cannot fail to be very large. At 
the beach extensive improvements are in 
progress. A great hotel is being erected, 
1,130 feet long and in the center 150 feet 
high, and calculated to provide entertain- 
ment for 12,000 people at one time. Every 
convenience will be provided for the com- 
fort and safety of guests. Three thousand 
bath houses will furnish ample bathing fa- 
cilities; a park has been designed by Mr. 
Fred. Law Olmstead, the well-known land- 
scape architect; while special pains are to 
be taken to make Sunday at the beach a 
day of rest and worship by erecting a 
chapel and securing the services of eminent 
metropolitan preachers. Altogether the 
enterprise promises well. The bonds are a 
tirst mortgage upon the road, due in 1909, 
bearing interest at seven per cent. per an- 
num, payable January and July, and are 
offered at 106 and accrued interest. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, who are always will- 
ing to give the fullest particulars about the 
securities which they offer for sale. 

—The “Albany Journal” says: ‘‘On assum- 
ing office yesterday, Mr. Fairman imme- 
diately appointed John A. McCall, Jr., as 
his Deputy. In making this goororregeaaeng f 
Mr. Fairman has responded to public senti- 
ment and paid a deserved compliment toa 
faithful subordinate. Mr. McCall has filled 
this position for the past six years in a man- 
ner which has gratified his friends and 





secured the confidence of the public. His 
duties have been of a character which re- 
quired unusual business skill, promptitude 
and sound judgment, and he has uniformly 
succeeded in bringing these high qualities to 
bear upon every piece of work, however im- 
portant cr complicated, which has been 
assigned him. Although a cloud has hung 
over the Department for several years, its 
shadow has at no time fallen on Mr. McCall 
However others may have been subjected to 
the just censure and suspicion of the public, 
no lisp of distrust has been uttered against 
him. His re-appointment, therefore, is as 
wise on the part of Mr. Fairman as it is com- 
plimentary to Mr. McCall.” 

—Insurance Superintendent Fairman has 
written the following note regarding his 
attitude toward insurance legislation: 

** APRIL 30, 1880. 

“ P. Notman, Esq., Chairman of Committee 
on Law and Legislation, care Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, No, 201 Broad- 
way, New York. 

‘* DEAR Sik: Referring to that portion of 
your letter addressed to Mr. Deputy Super- 
intendent McCall touching insurance legis- 
lation, I beg to say that the policy of this 
department will be not to interfere in any 
way with any matter pending in the Legis- 
lature. Whatever there is needed that will 
remedy defects in the present law, and 
which is brought to my attention, I shall 
give the same careful consideration and 
make such recommendations in my report 
relative thereto as shall appear to me to be 

roper. 

ea ‘* CHARLES G, FAIRMAN, Supt. 
—Holders of the City of Toledo bonds is- 

sued on accunt of Water Works, Toledo and 
Woodville Railroad, will do well to notice 
the announcement made by the N. Y., New 
England and Western Investment Company 
that they are ready to deliver in exchange 
for the bonds the Consolidated Funding 
bonds of that city. The city’s agents report 
that exchanges are progressing rapidly, 
chiefly from the fact that the new loan has 
so long to run and that it is entirely free 
from any question of irregularity or infor- 
mality. 

—A certificate incorporating the Lone 
We Yong Eng Ti Benevolent Association 
bas been filed with the Secretary of State. 
According to this document Wang A. 
Ling, James G. Babtiste, Domingo de 
Luce, Wang Yee and Tom Yee are resi- 
dents of New York City, and are desirous 
of an association with its objects for mutual 
friendship, brotherly love, and service to 
the Supreme Being by mutual succor in 
distress and aid in sickness, poverty, adver- 
sity and affliction. 

—A the quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, held on April 28th, Mr. Samuel Bor- 
rowe was elected Second Vice-President 
and Mr. William Alexander Secretary of 
the institution. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
FROM MONDAY, MAY 3, TO SATURDAY, 
May 8. 
Government Bonds,— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
May 3. May 5. May 8. 

68, 1880, F.........+.. . 104% ........ 10434 
6s, 1880, c. —— a a 
Se 635 106%, 
6s, er 106%, 5 1065, 
5s, 1881, 102% . 
5s. 2c 1027, 
44g8. 1891, r.. 107% 
4348, 1891, c........... 109 
re -. 1073; 
4s, 1907, ¢....... . 17% 
6s, currency, 1895, r.. 126 


Bids tor State Bonds.— 


Ala., class A,2 to 5.. 

Ala., class A, sm 

Ala., class B, 5s 

Ala, class C,2 to 5..... 66 

Ark. 6s, fd., '99-1900.... 
k. 7s L. R. & Ft. s is 6 

Ark. 7s, M. & L. R.. 

Ark.78, L.R.P.B.&NO 

Ark. 7s, M. O. & R. R. 

Ark. 7s, Ark. C. R.... 

Conn. 6s, 8344. . ene 

Ga. 


Ga.7 


La 7s, sin... 

Mich. 6s. Tenn. ts, 0. 
Mich. 7s. .2 |T. 6s., 

Mo. 6s, due 2 or "82. ..104 Tenn. fs’, n., 
Mo. 6s, du 

Mo. 68 rag a 1074, Bi . 
Mo. 6s, due 88...... .. 10883 va. 68, n., 
Mo. 68, due 89 or 9)... .109 

Mo.6s, ‘Aor eet ,due 92. ; 


vGdig. 58, °99.. 
|Dis. Col”, fg 5s, sm. “108 
|Dis. Col. fdg 5s, r, 99.104 
Bevetae eshensn~ 
60 days. 
4544, @485 


3 days. 


London prime bankers, 486 487 





BANKING «FINANCIAL, 


2” AS A GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT 


WE OFFER THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co. 


Interest 7 per cent. per annum, 


Payable Jan. l and July 1, in New York City. 
Principal due in 1909. 


Total amount of issue, $1,000,000 


Of which amount less than one-half remain unsold. 


This road will be completed by Jure 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time om New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 
and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No.5 Nassau Street, New York. 


WB: HATCH: &Co 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Govsenspente, ont 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Sto 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 








PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


1.N. PHELPS, 

JAMES STOKES. BANKERS, 
ANSON PHELPS 8TOKES, 
P.OLCOTT, 


45 WALL ST., N. Y. 
ISSUE 


F. 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Buy and 8ell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVEKNMENT SECURITIES. 


CIRCULA NOTES WITH LETTERS 
uF INDICATION,—This system of TRAVEL- 
LERS CREDITS is most simple and conve —- The 
c iregiar Notes are for £10, £20 a £50 
Sterling, and are payable to the order of and Travel- 
ler whose signature is authenticated in the Letter of 
Indication. The Letter of Indication oontains a List 
of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to lead- 
ing Bankers everywhere, and will answer for addi- 
tional Circular Notes that may be ordered by mail. 


CITY OF TOLEDO BONDS. 


Referring to the notice heretofore published by the 
officers of the City of Toledo, Ohio, holders ot the 
bonds of that city issued on account of 


WATER WORKS, 
TOLEDO AND WOODYILLE RAILROAD, 
FLOATING DEBT, 


and for other purposes and embraced in the proposi 
tion for funding, are advised that the new 


CONSOLIDATED FUNDING BONDS, 


havirg 30 years to run, redeemable after 20 years, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually 
in the City of New York, are now being delivered by 
the undermentioned Comnees. in exchange tor the 
old issues, above reterred t 

Circulars and other information will be given on 
application to 


The New York, New England & Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Pine St., New York, 
and 19 Congress St., Boston, 
AGENTS FOR THE CITY. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000, Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


ores Seat 
President, GEO, BER 
Vice-President, STEPHEN . Sw HITE. 
Secretary, D. F. VERDENAL. 
Treasurer, JAMES : SMITH 
General Manager, W. S. KEYES. 
Financial Agent. WALDEMAR ! ARENS. 
Bankers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 
William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Leiter, 
mashage S. McCormick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
arsh, Stephen V. White, George R. 
nson, James D. Sm 
Principal office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 
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Mining Trust Company, 


(Chartered under the Laws of the State of New York.) 


Offices, Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


hie AY s. THAM, President. 
x” CH Fie NSEN, Treasurer. 
» LEAVITT, Secretary. 


This prea en me is now ready for business, and 
offers its services on reasonable terms in all transac 
tions a oe to MINING INTERESTS, such as the 
custody and investment of funds, the registry and 
transfer of stocks and the payment of dividends 
Special attention given to consignment of bullion. 


American Mining Stock Exchange 


(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company.) 


Exchange rooms & Offices, 63 Broadway, N.Y. 


This Exchange will be opened as soon as the nec 
essary improvements in the rooms, now in progress, 
have been completed, about May 17 

The COMMITTEE on STOCK LISTS and SECURI- 
TIES is now preperes to receive and act upon ap- 
plications from MINING QOMPANIES desiring to 

ave their stocks placed upon the regular list of the 
Exchange. All necessary blanks and full intorma 
tion may be obtained by addressing WM F. MOLLER, 
Sec “ye! of the Committee, care MINING TRUST 
COMPANY, 

Applic sations wil be received for a limited number 
of non members’ monthly seat-tickets of admission. 








ee -_-——-— 
CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve | wf re-insurance of outstand- 


WT TERED... cccrccccrccccccsscs coce-ce $1,132,518 32 
i copressating aii other claims 

and ucdivided profits......-..seceeesee> 240,351 16 
Capital paid in in Cash.... | . .....--+. 1,000,000 00 
Unallotted Surpius (reserved for con- 

CIMMONCIOS). 000. ccccccccccccccccccscccccce 65,000 00 
Net Burplus.....ccccccccscccce socccccccece 1,040,319 28 


Total Cash Assets, Jan.1, 1880. $3,478,188 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 


restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


CYRUS PECK, 8ec 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 





Assets Jan 1, 1880..... .... o- 049,156 00 
Surplus over all Liabilities, . éauneet 1,849 "660 Oo 
Amount o! Insurance in Fore - 333 | 00 00 


ce 
Ratio of Assets, $122 to each $100 of liabilities. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at!low rates) 
giving low unvarying cost of insurance ‘and buying 
insurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


_Agents wanted. HENRY scone, President. 
we eee Vice-Pres. J.L. Hauser, Sec. 
. Y. Wepre, ? 
H. B. Stoxes, | § 488’t Sec’s, 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


45 William St. 
She Neen 


wSPENC Rian 


STEEL PENS 


ofthe Very European Make, and unrivaled for 
ph nedAA~ Boa, Rn may and # venness of point, 


| REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, | 















GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
y. 
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GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets., WN. Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


FOR 
WHITSUNTIDE. 
SEA-SIDE, EXCURSION, AND MAY 
WALKS. 

Turbans, 
Walking Hats, 
Gypsy Bonnets. 
TURKISH CAPS, STRAW DERBYS. 


SHADE HATS 


FRENCH CHI ~ TUSCAN LACE, 


MIXED BRAIDS. es : i, $1.25, and $2 








IN 





LEGHORN HATS, 35c 
EXC URSION AND PICNIC H nts: re LLY TRIMMED, 
H45c., 75c., 95c. up 
CHILDREN’S DRESS HATS 


FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 


75c., $1, $1.25, $1.50 up 


TRIMMED SAILORS, 13c., 17c., 25c., 35c., We. up. 





You THs’ AND — HATS, LEADING STYLES, 
Sic., 6€ 


5c 
GENTS? SILK, FELT, AND STRAW HATS, 75c., $1. 
$1.25, to $5. 


RICH AND HANDSOME DESIGNS 


Nottingham Curtains 


BY THE PAIR, 


CURTAIN NETS 


BY THE YARD. 
We Have Imported Largely 


IN THESE GOODS, AND NOW OFFER POSITIVE 
BARGAINS 


NEW PATTERNS. 
NEAT AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 
At lc., 13c., 16c., 20c., 25c., 29e., 35c., 45c., to 75c. 





~Yard 





VESTIBULE LACES AND LAMBREQUINS 
WINDOW-SHADES AND HANCINGS, HOLLANDS, &c 





HONEYCOMB AND MARSEILLES SPREADS 
LAWNS, PIQUES, Sad ae TOWELINGS, 
KINS, TABLE- LINEN 


NAP. 





EEBROIDERED PIANO AND STAND COVERS. 





LACE BED-SPREADS, WITH SHAMS TO MATCH, 
$2.25, $3, $3.50, $4 50. $5 up the set 


OUR FASHION QUARTERLY 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 


Embodied in its 132 pages will be found 
Choice Literary Selections, together with 
other matter, Illustrative and Descriptive 
of the Goeeds Contained in our Kespective 
Departments; with the Lowest Prices 
Affixed te each Article. 








SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST.,N Y. 








In 20 N lete Sample Card, for trial, 
by mail on receipt ry 36 Cent 

A Sample Card of 10 of the Leading Styles, for 
trial, on receipt of 10 Cents. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Tavtor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 


CABINET MAKER, 
UPHOLSTERER, 
DECORATOR. 


Warerooms: 
MADISON SQUARE, 6 & 7 EAST 23d ST., 


NEW YORK. 


[39° A Fine Assortment of Cabinet 
and Upholstered Furniture, 


WHICH FOR QUALITY, STYLE AND PRICE CAN- 
NOT BE EXCELLED. 


Estimates on Application. 


3 Chromo. 

















Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name 
hromos, lc. Star Pit’g Co., Northford, Ct, 





THE LARGE §TOCK 


OF CHOICE 


Carvets, 


Oil Cloths, 
& Matting, |’ 


Selected by the late 


Geo. E. L. Hvatt, 


FOR SPRING TRADE, 


Is now offered at RETAIL 
AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices 


TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their 
advantage to call at once. 


273 CANAL STREET, North Side, 
A tew doors east of Broadway, 





KEYES, 


349,351 & 353 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 
CREAT SALE 


Summer Silks & Dress Goods, 


Just opened two cases of 
DOUBLE WIDTH SUMMER DEBEIGES 
AT 50 CTS. 


Positively worth 65 cts. 


Our CATALOGUE mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of stamp. 


Country orders promptly and carefully 
filled. 


R.H. MACY & 6O., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Departments altea with 


New and Choice Goede for 
Spring Trade 














HATS AND BONNE 

FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
SUITS AND CLOAK 

»ADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
LINENS AND WHITE GOODs, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

M ORSTEDS, 

BLACK SILKS, 

BLACK DRESS GOO 

HOSI#RY AND UNI DER WEAR, 
GLOVES. 

PARASOLS. 

FANCY GOODS. 

HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
CHINA AND GLASS 





Matt ORDERS a SPECIALTY AND PRoMPTL+ 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRLE, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New Y vew York. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesen, 


24 W. 14th St, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS 


FINE MILLINERY.|! 


Our show-rooms are now blooming with an im 
mense assortment of TRIMMED BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS of the latest designs. UNTRIMMED 
HATS in great variety, suited to the more fastidious 
tastes 


FILLED 





FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, Laces of every 
description. Embroideries in Cambric, 
Nainsook and Swiss. Lace Ties, Fichus, 
Linen Collars, Cuffs and Notions of 
every description. 





SPRING and SUMMER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


LADIES 


CHILDREN. 


a@ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments 


MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N.Y. C ‘ity. 


J AMES MceCUTCHEON 


has Removed his 


LINEN BUSINESS 
FROM 


845 Broadway 


TO 


10 East 14th St, 


Near 5th 

















Ave, 


Household and 
Family Linens 


mS A Specialty 
For Thirty Years 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 conte in posta e stamps tor one ounce ot 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
ackage, in lengths from one to ten yards each. Send 
or Circular about Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. _ 


‘ 











McCRE 


Jae com 


<VENTH 9. 
Will Put on Sale MONDAY, May 10. 
A Large Purchase of ob Lot) 


Foulard, Louisine, 


AND OTHER 


SUMMER SILKS, 


Ata Little Over Half Their Value 


ALSO, 100 PIECES 
Black and Colored 


SURAH SILK, 


Warranted all Silk, at $1.25 and 81.50. 


SP RING HAS COME, 


And it you wish Boots, Shoes, Gaiters oak 
Slippers, tor Ladies Misse . Gentlemen and Youths, 
good articles, per ree es, patronize 
MILLER & CO., 26 West lath St., N. Y 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 
(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day &chools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,00) kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and sppropriate designs of 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price lista and samples of educat‘oral cards free 
to any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
J. H. BUFFORD’s SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 
ers, 14! Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Established 1830, 








9 efi BEER PACKAGE, 25 (TS. 

ve gallons of a delicious and sparkling 

vera some and temperate. Sold by 
sts, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address. CHAS. 
E. HIRES. Manu r, 215M rket Street. Philadels hia. Pa 











ROBERT PATON A SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $L.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 

JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


llustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


-MENEELYS’ BELLS. — 


AY Churches, ete., 








known to the 


S26. ie at DAE MENEELY & ELA 
le DE made at** 4¥ 
FOUN DRY,” West Thor, N ow “Pattat 


Mountings Catalogues free. No yaw, 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


PAT Lats DRES8s gue SLE 
PRING PILI — 





AL80, 


AMERIC AN CARPET "LINING, ‘$F 








AGENTS WANTED. 


LELL’S 


ZELL, Davis & Co., 











er lopedia is the best. 

wo Medals, Part, 1878 
Selling better than ever. 
Agents write to T Exiwoop 


Philadelphia. 


CHEAPEST BIBLE 


FORSHEE & McMAKI 
Cincinnati, O. 








Ever furnished Agents, 
Extra Terms AE 


‘CASH PREMIUMS 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentator 
018 Pages, 475 Tlustrationsand Maps, 


WANTED corns snes ctl, gnprstns 
emmmmmmnrer OD0 Vol, ever published Pree oa 7s 


BRaDiey, GaRReTsox won. a Be Pils ls 
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Farm and Garden. 


Speaking of the character of the soil, 
and its preparation, Prof E. M. Shelton, 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
says: In our experience, the best results 
bave been obtained with all the sorts of 
tame grasses upou a fertile clay loam, 
resting on a permeable clay subsoil. But, 
let it be remembered, land cannot be too 
rich or too highly manured for the grass- 
es. Indeed, we have found that not only 
are the largest yields obtained upon such 
fertile Jands, but the influences of 
drought and insect depredations are 
greatly lessened. Of course, compara- 
tively poor lands, in Kansas as elsewhere, 
will grow grass; but poor lands produce 
poor crops everywhere. Better far 
commence the growth of the tame spe- 
cies ef grass before the Jand has become 
impoverished by injudicious cropping. 

But, whatever may be thecharacter of 
the soil, prepare the lund as well and 
thoroughly, by plowing and harrowing, 
as for any grain crop. This is a rule 
with scarcely an exception; and 
violation in various ways explains a‘ 
large proportion of the failures that 
have attended the attempted cultiva- 
tion of tame grasses in Kansas The 
question is asked me many times every 
year, ‘‘ Why may | not scatter the seed 
upon the sod, as is often successfully 
done in the East?” Thismay be done, 
but the practice, so far as my observa- 
tion bas gone, has resulted in almost 
uniform failure. Where the prairie sod 
has been largely destroyed by the tramp- 
ing of cattle we have known blue-grass 
to succeed partially by this method; 
but even in this case, a better sod would 
have been obtained in less time by 
thoroughly subduing the land by twoor 
three years of cropping, beforeapplying 
the grass seed. 


its 


Gardeners generally, says the *‘ Prac- 
tical Farmer,” find it difficult to get as 
early melons as they would like, for the 
reason that they will not bear trans- 
planting. I have tried a way by which 
they can be started early and trans- 
planted when wanted. Save all the 
pasteboard collar boxes and fill them 
with the best soil. Any kind of boxes 
will do; they can be made of wood with 
bottoms tacked on. After warming the 
soil, plant the seeds, about five to the 
box. They can now be sunk in the hot 
bed, orif you do not have one, they can 
be kept in the house by the stove. When 
the young plants are large enough they 
ean be transplanted. After making the 
ground mellow, make a hole the size of 
the box; then slip out the bottom, and 
the earth, with the plants, will slip 
through without being disturbed. This 
plan will do for other plants besides 
melons, as cucumbers, etc.; the tender 
egg plant, and some varieties of flowers. 
By starting plants early in this way 
several weeks can be gained. 


The following gives the imports of live 
animals into the United Kingdom for 
the last two years: 

1879. 
21,062 ... 
3,552 


a 
. 137,691 
2,606 


1880. 
Oxen and Pulls, Nos.. 
Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep and lambs. 


169,242 
VALUES. 
1879. 
LATE BRS. 
63.068 
16,828 
201.826 ... 
9.120... 


Oxen and bulls. 
Cc JoWS. 


ee and ee : 
Swine . — 


£857,720 £1,456,704 








Horsford’s “Acid Phosphate 
Is especially serviceable in dyspepsia and all 
diseases following therefrom. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 








Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY s00n as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 





85 BROAD STREBT, NEW YORK. 


7 HE | 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XXL, No. 19. 





$1000, REWARD 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash EI Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, Pat’d Oct. 3, ’71. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. 


No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. 
and if you will try it once you will never again wash without it, nor use any other washing machine. 


No wore rut 


will wash anythi: g, from a lace curtain to a porse blanket, and can not get out of order. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED, BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, TO WHOM LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED. 


AGENTS 
THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS 


is yet but imperfectly understood by thousands of 
good housekeepers. The numerous devices of fric- 
tion rollers, pounders, squeezers, dashers, agitators, 
steam wash-boilers, ete., have all failed in one or 
more of the three essential points, namely: the 
saving of labor, wear and tear of clothes, or in per 
fectly extracting the dirt and discoloration ; all of 
which are accomplished by the Ropeins FAMILY 
WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


WHAT IS IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 


You may ask washerwomen and housekee 
and your answer from nine out of ten will be, 

*Ple nty of elbow-grease,” or in other words, labo- 
re us rubbing on the wash-board. And such'is the 

‘ase, for you first rubsoap upon the cloth, and then 
you have to rub it in to make the dirt soluble ; but 
does that remove it? No; todo that you must dip it 
in the water and rub repeatedly to force water 
through the fabric, again and again. That is what 
removes dirt after having been softened by the 
chemical action of the soap. 

The way in which this could be most economically 
accomplished has been developed in the FAMILY 
WASHER AND BLEACHER, Which embodies all the 
above points. 

Mechanical devices take the entire time of a per 
son during the whole wash, and will not remove 
streaks from clothes. With the Washer and Bleach- 
er wavhing, baking and housework are contempor 
aneous operations—the fire doing the washing and 
baking, while the housewife does her house- 
work, 

It is harder work to operate these mechanical de- 
vices than to use the Common wash-board. They 
are constantly getting out of order, and wear out in 
a arts time. They wear out clothes faster than the 

gaia because the friction is so much 


ers, 


xn - ho have tried steam wash-boilers wiil unite 
with us in saying: They do not give satisfaction. 


WE WILL EXPLAIN WHY. 


As stated, water force is what removes dirt from 
the fibre of the cloth. A large body of water is re- 
quired to hold in solution a comparatively small 
amount of dirt. Steam wash-boilers cannot accom 
plish the desired result. They do not contain 
enough water to hold the dirt in solution. While 
steam will not remove dirt, it is a powerful agent to 
assist in cleansing, because it expands the fabric, 
and causes the discharge of dirt and impurities 
from the cloth that cannot be forced out in any 
other way, unless by the application of heat and 


force of water combined, 


In order to remove the dirt from steamed clothes, 
they must be washed out in water at nearly boiling 
heat, for if you use water at a lower temperature it 
causes the fabric to contract, which “sets the dirt,” 
thus causing the clothesto turn yellow. An essen- 
tial thing to be mentioned is the rotting of clothes 
by steam wash-boilers, because of the small quantity 
of water used. 

Everybody knows that a large quantity of soap 
dissolved in a small body of water must necessarily 
form an exceedingly strong alkali, which, after the 
clothes are packed in the steam wash-boiler, is con 
verted into steam, every moment becoming more 
concentrated till the clothes are removed. A few 
such washings and what is the result ? Simply this: 
Your clothes fall to pieces of their own weight, and 
you pronounce steam wash-boilers (as they are) a 


Sailure. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER em- 
bodies all the essential points. First, we have the 
desired heat, which expands the fabric and causes it 
to discharge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful 
suction beneath the clothes, which produces a rapid 
downward current or water force, through and 
through them, thereby removing the dirt. Third, 
we use a large body of water, which holds the dirt 
in solution. Fourth, we use but a small quantity of 
soap. Fifth, the washing is done by water, and not 
by steam. This process cannot injure fabrics. It 
Cleanses thoroughly, rinsing the clothes being all 
that is required to complete the operation. 





CAN 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER 
AND BLEACHER IS THIS: 

We have 5 Ibs. of metal, which attains a much great 
er degree of heat than the water surrounding,it con- 
sequently the water underneath the washer becomes 
hotter, and more expansive than in any other part 
of the boiler, and is thereby thrown to the surface 
through the tube; thus tending to produce a vacuum 
underneath the Washer at the bottom of the boiler, 
into which the water is rapidly drawn. 

As it passes along the channels of the Washer,the 
curved and contracted throats of which prevent its 
flowing backward, and being held in contact with 
the hot metal it becomes hotter and hotter. r, conse 
qaently more expansive and more forcible until | 
thrown to the surface, tuus producing a powerful 
suction beneath the clothes through which the water 
must pass in a rapid downward current, thereby ob- 
taining a water force which cannot be obtained by 
any ae method known in ¢ eoneing fabrics. 

gst a combinatien, FIRST, WE 
HA VE. Tr E DENEED HEAT. 
tpepee T Cth CAL ACTI JON 
F: FORCE OF TER 
ARE REQU He t D TO 
Y CLEANSE AND PURIFY 


THE IMPROVED WASHER 
has a perfect fitting pipe, and is a combination of 
metals which does not become sticky ordirty. It 
comes out of the boiler as bright as new. 
A WORD ABOUT BLEACHING. 

There are few professional bleachers in the United 
States. ne word “bleaching” implies the art of 
extracting vegetable or animal matter and discol 
oration from the various fibres which constitute all 
our different fabrics. his is done by a regular 
chemical process,consisting, first, of alkaline boil- 
ings; second, immersions in solutions of chloride 
of lime; third, solutions of acids. After each 
process the goods receive a thorough rinsing in 
clear water, then last of all processes to thoroughly 
extract all injurious matter, comes that of boiling 
in good soap and water. This leaves the goods 
pure and white as snow, ready to finish for the 
market. Now the question arises, can those fabrics 
again absorb and fix all their natural discolora- 
tions? We answer no, impossible. Then why is it 
pe the housewife) my clothes become yellow and 
discolored? There are many reasons,poor soap, hard 
water, careless servants, not having strength to 
rub out the dirt yourselves, and not being able to 
use water by hand hot enough to keep the fabric ex- 
panded to the extent which is absolutely requisite 
to eT extract the dirt or “bleach the 
clothes " Clothes should never be bleached but once, 
but thoroughly washed, and they will always be 
white. THE FAMILY WASHER 4ND BLEACHER will do 
it for you every time, 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER 
AND BLEACHER 
There are two sizes: No. 1, the family size; No. 2, 
suitable for small hotels, restaurants, and barber 
shops, boarding-houses, etc. 
The Washer is composed of metal and cannot get 
out of order. 
The family size weighs about 5 lbs., and is only 8 
inche& long by 5 inches wide, and 13-4 inch dee “p. 
The dise harge pipe is 13 ine ‘hes high over that, and 
is 11-2 inch in diameter. It throws water in a solid, 
unbroken stre am, at the rate of 6or 8 gallons per 
minute. It will work in any flat-bottom boiler. It 
takes only 3 or 4 ounces of soap in 10 or 12 gallons of 
water, and will wash bed or table linen, a boiler 
full in 10 or 15 minutes, wearing apparel in from 10 
to 3 minutes, and will remove streaks without rub- | 
bing; requires no previous preparation of the | 
clothes, such as soaking over night. Take the 
clothes’ dry, and when the Washer gets thoroughly 
at work, fill the boiler as full as it will hold by gently 
pressing them down with a stick. Use no chemi. 
cals, only good soap and soft water. If the water 
is hard, it may be softened by a small piece of borax, 
— is harmless. 
For Lace CurtTAINs this Washer is invaluable. It 
cleanses them as no other process can, and without 
the slightest danger of injury. 





| draft on New 


»bing clothes full of holes. Seeing is believing. 


IT I8 THE BFST IN THE WORLD, aud 


MAKE FROM $10 TO 8100 PER WEEK. 


No. 2, or small hotel size, is 844 in. long, 7% in. wide, 
% in. deep, and weighs about 8 Ibs. {t will work in 
a flat-bottom boiler holding 15 to 25 gallons, and wash 
of average pieces trom 1,500 to 2,000 per day; or it may 
be used in any smaller boiler that has a flat bottom 
large enough for it to rest upon 

For hospitals this Washer is pronounced by the 
medical taculty invaluable, being the most powerful 
disinfector Known; leaving the fabrics pure as when 
new. By engineers, mechanics and scientific men 
geneyally itis pronounced one of the most wonderful 
discoveries in the principle of hydraulics or water 
force evey brought to light. By bleachers and chem- 
ists itis said to be the most powerful method of re 
moving dirt and vegetable matter from fabrics ever 
known. Itis the greatest bleacher extant, and for that 
alone is worth ten times the price 


THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 


We wanta Local Agent in every town in the United 
States. We know trom experience that reliable, ener- 
getic mencan make money selling the Washer and 
Bleacher in any community 

We Want first-class men asGENERAL AGENTS; 
men ec apable of managing one or more counties. 

To = h we give a duly executed Certificate 
Agence 

We furnish descriptive circulars for distribution 
among families. Also large posters for advertising 
in public places. Printed directions tor using are 
sent with each washer 

The retail price of No.1 WASHER, 
$3.50; No. 2 WASHER, $5.00; No 
No. 2, $36.00 per dozen 


SAMPLE, OR SINGLE WASHERS, 


= SEND SINGLE OR SAMPLE No. 1 WASHERS, 
P ?AID, TO YOUR NEAREST RAILWAY EX. 
PRE Ss OFFICE, inany part of the United States east 
of the “Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, also in Kan 
sas and Nebraska, for $3.50. West ot that line as fol 
lows, viz.: In Dacota, at Bismarck or Yankton; in 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne; in Louisiana, at New Or 
leans; in Arkapsas, at Little Rock ane Texarkana; 
in Texas, at Denison or Sherman, for $3.0; in Cali- 
fornia, at San Francisco, Sacramento, Marysville and 
San Jose; in Colorado, at Denver and Pueb lo, and in 
Utah, at Ouden, tor $4; in Idaho, at Franklin City, 
and in Texas, at Corsicana, for $4.50; in New Me »xico, 
at Santa Fe or Los Vegas, tor $5; in Portland, Oregon, 
for $5.0. Our reason for so doing is to induce people 
to investigate this matter, feeling assured that a trial 
will secure an agent for us 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
As to the re reicik f of this Company. we refer you 
tothe MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of tnis city, 
or to any ete Company in New York. Also to 
the Publishers ot the following named well known 
Seti journals, viz: New YorK—Amerwan Agricul- 
turist, Weekly Sun, Weekly Times, Weekly Tribune, 
Weekly Witness, Weekly World, Christian Advocate, Chiis- 
tian at Work; Boston— Youth's Companion, American 
‘ ultivator. Chicago Inter-Ocean, Cincinnati Gazette, 
Toledo Blade, Springfield Farni & Fireside, St. Louis 
Journal of Aq iculture, Detroit Free Press, allot whom 
have frequently editorially endorsed us as well as our 
Washer 
In ordering, write plainiy your name, post-office, 
county, and State. Also the name of the express 
office to which you wish the Washer forwarded 


Cash Must Accompany Al! Orders, 


Remit by Post Office Order or Registered Letter, 
at our risk. We insure the sate delivery of all Wash- 
ers ordered as above. Money may also be sent by 

York j i 
Send fora sty 
=— PAY YOU WE 
When you orde or wr ite mention this paper 
on 88 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 


50 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK, 


of 


in New York, is 
1, $24.00 per dozen 


— secure A BUSINESS THAT 
LI 


Ad- 





IF YOU READ OR WRITE, 


VISIT THE ONLY STORES IN THE WORLD 
entirely devoted to improved devices 
For Desk, Study, and Library, 
To Save Time, Money and Labor. 


NHE joint stock company, incorporated 1879, de 
votes all its capital and ene gy to this = 
work. It puts on its list only articles selected atter 
thoro trial as the best. An illustrated catalog and 
»rice-list of over 500 articles is free to applicants. 
his includes the best of nearly everything needed to 
fit up a public or private library, a desk, or a study 
All who read or write, trom editor to entry clerk, 
from clergyman to copyist, will find many helps to 
accomplish the most possible work with time and 
strength 
FOR LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
no other stores so interesting can be found 
Visitors are as welcome as buyers. Send for free 
sample of the periodical devoted to labor-saving sug- 
gestions for desks and libraries. 


Readers and Writers Economy Co., 
27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond St., N.Y.; 
69 State St., Chicago. 





COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


ncy 


lster, $2.50. 


Painted Red, 
Striped 
Canvas and Fancy 


Bolster, $3.00. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Selt-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, sportsmen, ete. 
Good tor the lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in the 
house.”’ Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.O. D. For 50 ects. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express to any R. R. station east 
ot Mississi 14 River and north of Mason and Dixon's 
line. For 75 cen yin in Minn., lowa and Mo. 

:MUN W. LADD, jos Fulton Street, 
Bo n 3 207 C anal Bt., New Yo 165 North Second 
St, Piniadelphia, Send tor Circulars. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


This beautiful and fancy work has become so gen- 
eral that we are filling mail orders to every State in 
the Union. We send by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
ot one dollar, a large ttern, stamped in colors on 
burlap, with hook and directions for Pekiy Send 
stainp for circular. Agents wanted. KISH H RUG 
PATTERN CO., 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 








FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc, 
10 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1.00. 
15 Choice Varieties, not labeled, for $1.00. 
Sent safely, postpaid. Price-list free. 
L. S. HALLOCK, Orange, N. J. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 


1880. 











EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 2:2 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


A very large increase in our sales last year, 
that these Machines fully sustain the awards ** AS 
THE BEST” made to them at the creat Centen- 
nial **hundred day trial.’’ in Philadelphia in 
1876, and their complete victory at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1878. We offer for 1830, Machines trom entirely 
new patterns and greatly improved in every respect- 

Examine our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse 
size. 


Graham, Elen & Passmore, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


No. 631 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue with Prices 


ORGAN BEATTY PIAXo 


ew ANSD FewOkoans Sib Stops, set Golden Tongue Resus. 

nee Swella, Weimar tien, nl d @ years, Btool & 
w Pigmas, $143 to S2Gs. cahingtan Kew des ree 
adarens Daniel f. Beatty, W Now Jecaey, 


rove 





THE DINGEE & CUNARD CO’S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great 8 ecialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for si 3 12 for $25 19 for $35 
26 for $4; 35 for $5 3 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4a-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
— 60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD C 0O., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester C o.,Pa 





ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW B 


FARMINGFOR PROFIT 


TEL How TO 
Cultivate all the Farm Crops in the Best Sigaeee: 
Breed Feed and Care for Stock; Grow Fruit ) 
arm Business; M Make Happ: ones and 
MAKE MONEY OX THE FARM. 
860 Pages. 
Send for circulars to 


Everv Farmer should have a ~ ~y 
140 Illustrations. 
Jd. C. McCURDY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 








A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J.B. POWER, Land Commissioner. 








St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! |[D) 


FS For infants & invalids, 
Used in Matrous, Physi- 
cinna and A 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 





—In Paris they account for Mr, Glad- 
stone’s extraordinary brain-power by say- 
ing that he lives on a fish diet. 

—The relation of the barrel-organ to in- 
sanity has never been scientifically deter- 
mined, but the experience of the first balmy 
days make one feel that this perambulating 
discord is a breeder of madness. 

—English journalism is not beneath the 
notice of royalty, it appears. Mr. 8. C. 
Hall, the veteran editor, has received from 
Queen Victoria, in recognition of his services 
to art and hterature, a pension of $750. 

—The ‘‘ Seat Perilous’’ at Arthur’s Round 
Table finds its modern counterpart in Lead- 
ville City Council, only the society is not so 
good. At thesession of April 27th revolvers 
were freely drawn and a general fight was 
barely averted. 

—Although the Island of Jersey has been 
under the dominion of England for 600 years, 
a petition was lately rejected by the Insular 
Parliament, called the ‘‘ States,” because it 
was couched in the English language, so 
strong is the love of the people for the 
French tongue. 

—The following, from the London 
“Punch” is as appropriate to the New World 
as to the Old: Fashionable London cousin 
surveying country ditto, a Cornish vicar’s 
wife, who has been expatiating on the 
rocks, the waves, the sunsets, and other 
beauties of the Cornish coast: ‘And are 
there any dressmakers in Cornwall?”’ 

—The Paugyet Woon, the euphonious 
name of one of the cbief personages in the 
proposed Burmese Embassy to England, is 
King Theebau’s Master of Ceremonies, and 
his title is more remarkable than bis name 
—the Head of the Giass Manufactories. 
There are no glass manufactories in the 
royal city, but the title sounds well and 
that is about all any title can do. 

—Mr. Martin I. Townsend thinks that a 
certain uniformity is apparent in the con- 
duct of white Christians in all ages; that 
there seems to be no hesitation on their part 
in getting upinto a chariot with an Ethi- 
opian when they are traveling on foot, but 
that history contains very few examples of 
their inviting the Ethiopian to ride with 
them when they were in the chariot and the 
Ethiopian was traveling on foot. 

—The English papers have referred fre- 
quently of late co “ an alliance of beer and 
Bibles, bricks and mortar.” There is a 
great brewer in Warrington who upon one 
side of one of his public houses has built a 
school, and upon the other side a church. 
Somebody quotes as apropos of this queer 
contiguity the old couplet: ‘‘ Wherever 
God erects a house of prayer, The devil 
builds a chapel there.’”’ The ancient qua- 
train written upon a church, the vaults of 
which were let for the storage of strong 
drink, ran like this: ‘‘There’s a spirit 
above and a spirit below, A spirit of joy 
and a spirit of wo; The spirit above is the 
spirit divine, And the spirit below is the 
spirit of wine.” 


y\}\ BENSON'S  CAPCINE 
¢\ POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN & CHILDREN. 


Females suffering from pain and weaknoss 
will derive great comfort and strength from 
the use of Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. 

Where children are affected with whoop- 
ing cough, ordinary coughs or colds or weak 
lungs, it is the one and only treatment they 
should receive. 

It relieves pain at once, strengthens and 
cures where other plasters will not even 
relieve. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Seaspury & JOHNSON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, New York. 























To Preserve your Tecth 


Delluc’s 
"Preparations 


LLU a a 
Sa = SP. HairTonic 


5 Toilet Waters, 
© Sachets D’Iris, 
® Elixir of Calisaya, 
635 BROADWAY ge = Glycerine Lotion, 

NEW -YORK., Ss Pectoral Cough 
m Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 
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THE CHRIST ‘LAN UNION. 


CARPETS. 


SAVED BY PURCHASING DIREC 


“HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES, 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pcs. on 4 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, compiete. 3 
Fine White French Chine Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 io 
Fioe Gold-band French China Tea sets, 44 pos. & 50 
Fine White French China Cups & Saucers, doz. 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pes.. decorated, $4. ms white. 3 00 
Silver-piated Dinner Knives. per doz.......... 3 00 
AlL80 ALL HOUSEFURN CHING GOODs. 

Goods from Weekly Trade-Sales a Specialty. 

New Lilustrated Catalogue and Price-Li+t mailed 
free oa epoliey Estimates furnished. 
c.L. DLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 

Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
¢. = D. or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 

‘reight. 


Congress Water. 


This famous Water is a well-known spe- 
cific for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 
disorders of the stomach, 
bladder, etc. 
waters, domestic and foreign, not only ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 
All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
all leading druggists, grocers and hotels. 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 
2 











liver, kidneys, 
Other coarse-crude mineral 





Wilhelms-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE, 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY S8T., near Post-Office. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








The Famous Seltzer Spring ot Germany in 
Every American Home! 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


Based upon a scientific analysis of this celebrated 
German Spring, is its concentrated duplicate, with 
thirty to forty sparkling doses in each bottle. Sold 
by Druggists the world over. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE — 
HAIR =— Vy ATHER 
DER AND. ‘ARCTIC DOWN. 
(2 Mattresses and Over and Feathers 





SPRING.) 


enovated,. 
Orders by mail promptly age n to. 
B. FITCH, , Manager r. 





$150 TO $400.—A\l\ strictly first- 
class.—Sold at wholesale factory 


0 rices. Higuest Hovors at Centennial 


Exhibition. athushek’s Scale for Square Grands. 
Finest Uprights in Amerita. — 13, 000 in use. 


4 UBILE of Ek es—fre 
ORGAN: Ns. the bestin the world. An 
8 stop organ pes $65; 13 stops. 97—Circular free. All 
sent on 15 days’ tial vomiphe free if unsatisfattor 
Factory, 57th St. and 10th Ave, SHEET 
i 


Js pr Catalogue of 
yr en ga pieces sent for 3c. stamp. ORG ANS 
€ 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
ae r Sale by Grocers. 
8. WILTB RGER, Prop. 
wi N “Second 8t.. Philadelphia. 


THE 
Waterproof Aprons 


On better terms than any 
other Manutacturer. 

Sold by Agents only. They 
are made in plain White, 
Black, and Fancy Cloth, in 
Eastern and Wesiern Styles. 

Absolute Necessity in 
every Besidence.Btore. 





BARLOW'’S 
INDIGO an 








leo Restaurant, 
ote, Mill, or Factory 
of any kind. 


We be a few samples ot 
the material. Circulars and 
wholesale terms free. Address 
W.C. ROGERS, 

99 Court St., 
Boston, Mass, 
(We have ony the above goods and cheerfully 
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We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expressly for this season’s Re tail Trade, consisting of AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
RUSSELS, INGRA 


INE W STYLES and DESIGNS 


INs, &c., &c., in 


These goods will be found tocombine in an unusual degree, Elegance of Appearance and Positive Wearing 
— 8, and are we!! worthy ot the vit ctlon of intending purchasers 
also offer a Full Line of 'RAISH and EAST INDIAN RU oe and MATS, CHINA 


MATTINGS. OILCLOTHS, &c., &c., AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE 


Special Inducements offered to Churches, Steamers and Hotels 


J. GJ. DOB, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. Station, 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 








BROOKL LYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL- 
DOW SHADES 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


CARPET WAREROOMS, 


607, 609 & GII Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SPRING STOCK NOW REPLETE WITH 

AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS & INGRAINS 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH 

ENGLISH LINOLEUM Eight cards Wide, cut to fit Halls, bining-Rooms and Kitchens, without Seams 

CLOTHS in all Widths 

Prices always as low as the quality of the goods will admit 


NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS IN 


WHITE HOLLAND, GOLD BANB and DADO WIN 





428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 


in Bonnets and Round Hats cf the latest Parisian 
style and design 

N .—Full line ot mourning goods at reasonable 
prices. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape ot the feet. All should wear 
them 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 


Is THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes 


CORSETS. 


H. C. WALTERS, 
161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Imports the most elegant shapes in 
PARIS MADE COUTIL AND WOVEN CORSETS. 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
A perfect fit guaranteed 
A full line of C. P. ALA SIRENE CORSETS at im- 
porter’s prices. 








Departine nt in charge of —— DALY, formerly of 
Gaynor’s, Broadway, New York, A fitting room 
attached to the De partment 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & CARTER, 
530 Fulten Street, Br ooklyn, N.Y., 


HOUSE - FURNISHING coops. 

Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always or 
hand, and putupin’ the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigerators, also Garden Vases, 
Park Chairs and Settees. 


INHALER. 











For tee puspece of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled with short breathing, weak lungs, or con- 
tracted chest, should have one always with them, to 
be used from time to time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and save life eens ee mail on receipt 
§# cents. AddressC B. DicK 349 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.. Manufacturer a the’ Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson’s No. 1 and 2 syringes, 





focomamand them and Mr. Rogers to our host of Agent 


nds.—En. Agents’ HeRraLp. 
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and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 


MME. A. BENTLEY,| 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received tresh e very morning. 
AND A GtNERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCHRIES 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., 
Cor. Henry St., BROOKLYN. 


1839. 18so. 


HANDENBERGH & CO. 





om oi te 

SCanPeTs) © 
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174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
ETC., 


CARPETS, 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A Large and Choice Assortment of PR 
GOODr. All the novelties in NECK-W # BING 


soon as they appear. Y 
Collars and Cu , ieendried equal to ne Laut ees 








4213 Fulton St., near Concord, "Breekiyn, 
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DECORATED 


English Dinner Sets, 


A LARGE VARIETY. 
NEW STYLES, MODERATE PRICES 


TOILET SETS in New and De- 
sirable Patterns. 

| 

Would eall attention to our Stock | 
of Toilet Ware (for Cottages), which 


has been marked down. 


Davis Collamore & Co, 


No. 921 BROADWAY, 


COR, 21ST ST 





ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
CARPETS. 


Have now on exhibition one of the 
largest and most complete assortments 
of Carpets ever exhibited, consisting of 
English and American Axminsters, Eng- 
lish and American Wiltons, English and 
American Brussels, English and Amer- 
ican Tapestries. Also, Ingrains in all 
the new shades of color. Rugs, Mats, 
Oil Cloths and Linoleums. 


Price for the whole, $18. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





ANVIL, VISE AND DRILL. 


This machine was first 
made by a practical me- 
chanic for his own use, 
and to meet a want 
which nothing in the 
market would fill. It 
was so highly regarded 
by all who saw it that 
he was minded to get it 
patentei and manufac- 
tured for the market. 
When it was brought to 
our attention, we saw at 
once its great utility, 
and bought the exclu- 
sive right for the whole 
United States. We be- 
lieve it will come into 
general use as fast as its 
merits become known. 
The anvil face is 4x8 
inches, and height 6 
inches. Width of vise 
jaw, 319; steel drill press, 
with adjustable chuck 
to hold ‘-ineh drills, 
and all smaller sizes. 
The article to be drilled 
can be held firmly in the 
vise, so as to be drilled 
at any angle, or if itis 
to large for the vise, it 
can be drilled on the an- 
vil. The drill may be re 
moved when not in use. 


Weight, 80 pounds. 


The vise and anvil are complete without the drill, and are sold for $10; weight, 


60 pounds. 


For all jobling shops itis worth much more than it costs. 
| can do with it many jobs which otherwise would have to be sent to the shops. All 


Farmers 


| Hardware Dealers who do not keep them in stock will furnish them on demand, 


W H 0 L E CA R P ETS | or we will send them on receipt of the price. 
MILLERS’ FALLS CoO., 


| 
in Turkey, Gwalior, Ferahan, Merza- | 
pore, Ellore, Agra, Axminsterand Au- | 
busson. | 


CANTON MATTINCS. 


A cargo just arrived in new designs 
and colors. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


SUMMER DRESS FABRICS. 


Faconné, Pulka Dot, Embossed Velvet, 
Chiné Brocade and Basket-Mesh Grena- 
dines, White Satin Brocade, Polka Dot 
and Striped Satin Gazes for Evening 
and Bridal Trousseaux, White and 
Fancy Colored Bayonaises and Batistes, 
Paris Printed Organdies, Lawns, Linen 
Lawns, &c., &c. 


Broadway ‘and 19th St, 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Coaching Parasols, Carriage Parasol- 
ettes, Satin, Brocade and Lace Trimmed 
Parasols, American and English Um- 
brellas for Sun and Rain. 
N.B.—MOUNTING of every description 
to order. 


Broadway and {9th St. 





No. V4 Chambers 


Street, New 


Y ork. 





IT WILL PAY 


It will not absorb moisture. 
Summer. 


| Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses and Housekeepers generally to 
| furnish their houses with the AROMATIC PINO-PALMINE MATTRESS, 

It insures you a Dry, Pure, Fragrant Bed, Cool in 
Moths and bugs will not harbor in it. 


Those afflicted with Chronic Ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, General Debility. Bronchitis, &c., are empbatic in their asser- 
tions that prompt relief came after sleeping on the AROMATIC PINO-PALMINE MAT. 
TRESS. It is less than half the cost of feathers or hair. Send fer Circular, or call at 
113 North Front St., & 116 South 12th St., Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston. 





SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 


Aisi Home Furnishings 


Ceorge A. Clarke, 


747 Broadway (up-stairs), 
NEW YORK. 





TERMS.—Eight payments, monthly in ad- 
vance. One payment required in advance 
on Furniture; two on Carpets, etc. 


ALL PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES 


$25 Worth of Goods, $3.50 per month. 
35 Worth of Goods, $4.90 per month. 
50 Worth of Goods, $7.00 per month. 
$60 Worth of Goods, $8.40 per month. 
$75 Worth of Goods, $10.50 per month. 
100 Worth of Goods, $14.00 per month. 
125 Worth of Goods, $17.50 per month. 
$150 Worth of Goods, $21.00 per month. 
$175 Worth of Goods, 60 per month. 
$200 Worth of Goocs, $28.00 per month. 
$250 Worth of Goods, $35.00 per montn. 


GOODS AT CASH PRICES IF PAID FOR WITHIN 
THREE MONTHS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Furnishing Houses and French Flats, 


ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





HABIT CURED at home, privately, at low 
rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. Don’t tail to 
write Dr. MARSH, Quincy, Mich, 





Water Works 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 

The Holly System pumps directly 
into Mains, requiring no reservoir, 
Delivers powerful fire streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire 
engines, Ample reserve of machinery. 
Engines automatically regulated by 
actual demand. Thoroughly efficient 
and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Estimates and Particulars promptly 
nished. 


Park Beam Bro, 


Gen. ents, 


49 & 50 Astor House, 
N. Y. City. 


JONES 


BINGHAMTON 


Though Iron has doubled, still sells 


5-Ton Wagon Scales $60, 


alliron and steel. He pays the freight, sells on trial 
No money asked till teste!. Send for free book. 
Address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


Send 25c. for One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 


COSTELLO é cued, 
M fact 8s of 8. M. Need} be 
Ne, 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











Vot. XXI,, No. 19, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Meriden Britannia Gompany 


46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 





Carpets. 


Furniture. 


Upholstery. 


Special attention paid to the furnishing 
of country residences. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Tilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





MAILED FREE TO AWY LADY UPON R 


—) CATALOGUE No 3 | 


=> \or > 


S RING 7. cUMMER 1600 


| W/TH INSTRUCTIONS For SHOPPING BY MAIL. 
| 


Ak HN WANAMAKE 
GRAND DEPOT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| . 
Line largest Diy Goodsé-buihtingHousd 


SEND YOUR ADORESS OM POSTAL CARO. 














Morning 3: 
$3.60 Per Dozen. L 1 eht ! 


$30.00 Per 100. 
8.W. STRAUBD’S new S. S. Singing Book. 


BETTER wonoss LARGER?ace: 


WORDS! PAGES 
@” Better Every Way! #1 
Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently belicve. 

Don't fail to send 35c. for sample copy of * Tue 
MorwninG Licut!” Crecinan pp. free. 
The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers poe 
itively protects them against 
the ravages of Moths, Will 
not injure the finest fabrics. 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO.,, 
110 and 112 Nassau St., N. Y- 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself. 
“4” shows ition o: 
Greaking of 0 1 2; 
conte of them are in 
use. By mail, 25 cts. 











